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TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  communications  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  our  literary  friends,  we  propose  giving 
an  additional  half-sheet,  cr  eight  pages  of  letter-press, 
to  the  next  Number  (No.  XXVII.)  of  the  Literary 
Journal.  Wq  thus  hope  to  be  able  to  present  the 
public,  in  one  Number,  with  a  set  of  Articles,  of  much 
value,  from  the  following  celebrated  writers : — Dr 
Moreiiead,  —  Dr  Gillespie,  —  Dr  ME31ES5 — 
Alaric  a.  Watts, — William  Tennant, — The 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  —  Derwent  Conway, — 
John  3Ialcol3i,  —  William  Kennedy,  —  Ro¬ 
bert  Ciia3ibers, — The  Authors  of  the  “  Odd 
V0LU31E,” — The  Author  of  Brother  Jona¬ 
than,’’ — The  Author  of  Tales  of  a  Pilgri3i,” 
and  several  others  wliose  names  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention*  The  same  Number  will  contain  a  Review  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  new  Novel— Anne  of  Geier- 
STEiN,”  and  other  interesting  literary  matter.  We 
have  also  the  pleasure  of  announcing,  that  the  Auto¬ 
graphs  which  we  mentioned  as  being  in  preparation 
some  time  ago,  are  now  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Saturday  sc’nnight,  with  the  28th  Number  of 
the  Journal.  They  will  form  an  elegant  Frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  First  Volume  when  completed,  and  afford 
specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  forty-four  of  the  most 
celebrated  individuals  of  modern  times.  No  addiiional 
charge  will  be  made  for  either  of  these  Numbers  of  the 
Literary  Journal. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Ecari4;  or,  the  Sulons  of  Paris.  Three  volumes. 

London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which,  on  thew^holc,  had 
better  been  left  unwritten ;  or,  if  written,  the  subject 
should  have  been  treated  in  a  more  decided  manner. 
The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  respectable  birth,  fortune, 
*nd  family,  who  gets  involved  in  the  very  doubtful  sort 
of  society  to  be  found  frequenting  the  private  gaming¬ 
houses  in  Paris.  The  consequences  are,  that  his  affec- 
lions  are  alienated  from  his  best  friends,  that  he  con¬ 
tacts  a  passion  for  play,  and  that,  throwing  off  a  virtu- 
O'ls  attachment  he  was  on  the  point  of  forming,  he  e-n- 
trs  into  a  dangerous  and  immoral  liaison  with  one  of 
fair  but/rail  creatures  who  are  constantly  to  be  met 


with  in  the  Ecarte  saloons.  If  a  very  great  deal  of 
misery  had  been  sliowm  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  con¬ 
duct,  no  harm  perhaps  might  have  arisen  from  narrating 
it.  But  all  the  misery  which  does  arise,  seems  to  us  to 
be  pretty  well  balanced  by  the  pleasure  which  the  author 
is  evidently  willing  to  attach  to  these  dulcia  vitia. 
His  hero  gambles  without  any  severe  losses,  or  at  least 
losses  which  produce  any  serious  consequences ;  for 
though  he  is  on  one  occasion  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison,  his  confinement  is  of  very  short  duration,  and 
his  restoration  to  freedom  is  quite  triumphant.  The 
unhappy  object  of  his  illicit  love  dies  wretchedly,  but 
he  himself  easily  recovers  the  blow  ;  and  all  at  once,  as 
is  usual  ill  these  novels,  ceases  to  be  a  rouc^  marries, 
and  becomes  an  exemplary  husband.  Besides,  various 
glowing  pictures  are  introduced  of  the  state  of  society 
among  the  gambling  circles,  which,  to  a  young  and  ar¬ 
dent  temperament,  would  of  themselves  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  outweigh  any  risk  that  might  be  incurred 
in  them.  The  general  impression,  therefore,  left  by  the 
book,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  tendency ;  and,  though  we 
do  not  think  the  author  destitute  of  abilities,  we  wish  he 
had  employed  them  in  some  more  useful  way. 

We  shall  give  one  extract,  which,  while  it  describes 
the  general  character  of  the  fashionable  gaming-houses 
in  Paris,  will,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  the  truth  of 
our  remark,  that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  too 
soft  and  alluring  terms  ; 

A  PARISIAN  SALON  D’ECARTE. 

Unquestionably  nothing  can  be  more  seducing  and 
exciting  than  the  appearance  of  a  gaming-table,  when 
the  rooms  arc  brilliantly  lighted  up  and  full  of  com¬ 
pany.  The  heaps  of  nates  and  gold  that  are  piled  upon 
the  tables,  as  if  destined  to  become  the  property  of  the 
first  player  of  spirit  and  enterprise — the  rich  tints  of  the 
cloth,  which  acquire  additional  beauty  from  the  soften¬ 
ed  light  of  the  lamps — the  lucky  and  occasional  falling 
of  the  ball  of  the  roulette  table  into  the  number  backed 
by  the  player,  securing  thirty-six  times  the  amount  of 
his  stake,  and  the  long  run  upon  a  favourite  and  well- 
supported  colour  at  a  trente  et  quarante  table,  together 
with  the  facility  of  obtaining  every  thing  that  can  satisfy 
and  luxuriate  the  palate — all  these  things  tend  to  fas¬ 
cinate  and  to  subdue  ;  while  the  passions,  not  yet  call¬ 
ed  into  more  active  and  painful  operation  by  heavy  and 
repeated  losses*  leave  wide  and  unrestrained  dominion 
to  the  senses  alone.  If  these,  then,  are  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  introduction  to  haunts  where  the  society  is 
confined  entirely  to  men,  how  much  more  alluring  must 
the  scene  appear,  where,  as  is  ever  and  exclusively  the 
case  at  Frascati’s,  the  rooms  are  moreover  filled  with 
women,  of  that  splendid  and  more  select  description  we 
have  already  described  as  the  frequenters  of  the  salons 
(Pecartc — v/omcn,  who  gaily  challenge  fortune  with 
their  purses,  and  lovers  with  their  dark  and  sparkling 
eyes ;  and  who,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings  or  their 
weaknesses,  are  often  gifted  with  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  with  passions  which  scarcely  know  a  diminution 
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in  their  intensity,  and  with  wit,  and  elegance,  and  case 
of  carriage,  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  sphere  in 
which  they  once  moved,  and  which  is  never  wholly  lost 
sight  of  in  their  subsequent  life.  These  are  the  women 
who  are  most  to  be  feared  in  these  dangerous  assem¬ 
blages  ;  for,  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  even  at 
Frascati’s,  the  females  are  not  all  of  the  same  stamp,  | 
yet  the  comparative  vulgarity  and  general  inferiority  of 
these  rather  serve  as  foils  to  set  off  the  manners  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  others,  who  seldom  fail  to  cast 
the  spell  of  their  fascinations  around  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  more  generous  of 
nature, — a  fascination  which  is  not  easily  shaken  off, 
and  which  eventually  leads  to  the  last  stage  of  demora¬ 
lization. 

Several  of  these  females  were  seated  round  the 
rouge  ct  noir  and  roulette  tables,  habited  in  elegant 
costumes  dc  hal^  and  staking  their  money  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  that  would  have  surprised  a  stranger,  thrown 
for  the  first  time  into  the  heart  of  so  novel  a  scene — their 
eyes  beaming  with  animation  when  successful,  and  firing 
with  impatience  when  they  beheld  their  gold  raked  up 
by  the  pitiless  croupier.  Whenever  they  hit  upon  a 
lucky  run,  they  were  all  smiles,  frequently  turning  round 
and  addressing  some  amiable  remark  to  those  who  sat 
next  to  them  ;  but  when  they  lost,  they  wctq  genees  in 
their  movements,  the  place  was  exceedingly  hot,  or 
those  who  stood  behind  them  were  found  to  press  too 
heavily  on  their  magnificent  plumes,  and  were  requested 
to  give  them  more  room.  The  men  who  encircled  the 
tables  w’ere  principally  players  upon  the  system,  and  a 
motley  and  singular  group.  Here  might  be  observed  an 
elegant-looking  Englishman,  dressed  in  the  last  style 
of  fashion,  and  throwing  down  his  notes  with  a  7iou^ 
clialaiicc  which  might  have  been  translated  into  a  sort  of 
shame  at  the  idea  of  being  found  guilty  of  nice  calcu- 
lation,  in  a  game  in  w'hich  he  wished  it  to  be  supposed 
he  indulged  rather  as  an  amusement  than  with  a  view  to 
gain.  There  sat  a  Frenchman,  of  sallow,  emaciated, 
shabby,  and  ignoble  appearance,  casting  liis  quick  dark 
eye  at  the  cards,  which  he  mentally  counted  after  the 
dealer,  and  eagerly  searching,  if  a  loser,  to  detect  an  error 
— now  striking  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  after  a  few  un- 
successful  coups — now  laughing  and  talking  to  himself, 
when  fortune  appeared  to  be  enlisted  in  his  favour. 

Here,  too,  might  be  seen  a  player,  habited  halfd- 
lu-Anglalsc^  half  d-la-Fraucaisc^ — one  of  the  number 
of  those  old  residents  in  Paris,  who  make  the  public 
gaming-tables  the  means  of  keeping  an  apology  for  a 
carriage,  wdih  which  they  affect  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
style  ;  and  who,  in  the  expectation  of  winning  a  certain 
sum  for  their  daily  expenses,  take  their  stations  at  the 
rouge  et  noir  and  roulette  tables,  as  regularly  as  the 
dealers  and  croupiers  themselves.  They  were  chiefly 
players  upon  the  system.  Amid  these,  how^ever,  might 
be  seen  others  of  more  careless  carriage  and  habits. 
There  lounged  a  gay  young  Englishman,  who  divided 
his  attention  equally  between  his  ill-supported  game, 
and  two  splendid-looking  women,  who  sat  on  either  side 
of  him,  supplying  the  latter  occasionally  with  a  few 
pieces,  as  their  own  little  banks  were  broken,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  object  of  rivalry  between  them.  Op¬ 
posite  to  him  lingered  a  young  Frencliinan,  of  equal 
age,  and  supported  in  the  same  manner,  expressing 
himsidf  with  vivacity  when  he  lost,  and  hesitating  not 
to  borrow  from  his  fair  companions  the  instant  bis  own 
funds  became  exhausted.  The  contrast  offered  by  tht 
tone  and  manner  of  these  was  striking.  In  fact,  every 
variety  and  shade  of  character  might  be  traced  through¬ 
out  the  throng,  which  w’as  numerous  indeed,  the  tables 
i  being  crow’ded,  not  only  by  those  who  were  seated  a: 
the  game,  but  by  a  triple  row  of  players,  who,  incapable 
of  procuring  seats,  now  stood  leaning  over  those  who 
occupied  them,  and  betting,  either  in  pursuance  of  the 
new  system,  or  on  the  principle  of  chance,  as  their  se¬ 


veral  inclinations  and  caprices  induced.” — Vol.  iii, 

pp.  5 — 10. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  there  are  several 
scenes  in  ‘‘  Ecartc  ”  which  border  very  closely  on  the 
licentious,  and  that  we  know  of  little  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  perusal. 


The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity^  deduced  from  some 
of  those  Evidences  xvhich  are  not  founded  on  the  An- 
ihenticity  of  Scripture,  By  John  Sheppard,  Author 
of  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,”  &;c.  2  vols. 
London.  Whittaker  &  Co.  1820. 

We  cannot  agree  with  I\Ir  Sheppard  in  thinking,  that 
no  English  work  has  already  anticipated  his  particular 
mode  of  proving  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  JJe 
undertakes  to  show,  that  even  if  the  New  Testament 
had  been  unhappily  destroyed,  or  its  genuineness  were 
not  ascertainable  ;  yet,  provided  the  primitive  spirit  of 
the  religion  could  be  learnt  from  the  writings  of  early 
believers,  and  those  indirect  proofs  collected  of  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  their  causes,  which  now  exist,  we 
ought  not  to  reject  it,  but  to  judge  that  it  came  from 
God  ?”  Now,  this  is  just  an  attempt  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity  by  means  of  external  evidence — a  mode 
of  proof  abundantly  antiquated.  We  do  not,  however, 
on  this  account,  dispute  the  conclusive  nature  of  such 
evidence.  Indeed,  all  internal  evidence,  however  for¬ 
cibly  and  accurately  stated,  is  ex  sua  naiura  open  to 
controversy.  And,  while  we  deny  the  originality  of  the 
plan^  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  has  digested  and  arranged  the  mass  of 
indirect  proofs  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 

In  illustrating  his  leading  proposition,  Mr  Sheppard 
explains  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  differs  in 
principle  from  all  religions  that  men  have  fabricated, 
and  from  any  which  it  can  be  supposed  they  would  fa¬ 
bricate.  He  refers  to  the  cruelties  and  impurities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hindoo  superstition — to  the  obscene 
mythology  practised  in  Greece  and  Home,  where  the 
mind  had  in  many  respects  attained  its  utmost  vigour 
and  highest  refinement — as  w^ell  as  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  which,  if  not  openly  sanctioning,  is  at  least  lenient 
to,  the  evil  passions  and  tempers  of  man.  The  inference 
from  such  premises  is  irresistible.  Christianity,  if  in¬ 
vented,  was  invented  hy  and  for  the  same  human  na¬ 
ture  which  has  devised  and  accepted  other  religions. 
How,  then,  does  it  happen,  that  while  these  sanction 
man’s  natural  propensities,  the  Christian  creed  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  most  refined  and  unbending  mo¬ 
rality  ?  Our  author  farther  maintains,  that  Christian¬ 
ity,  even  as  propagated  and  received  in  successive  ages, 
with  great  degrees  of  declension  or  aberration  from^  its 
original  principles,  has  specifically  differed  in  its  effects 
from  all  other  religions.  He  also  notices  at  some  length 
the  various  admissions  of  persons  not  professing  Christ¬ 
ianity,  as’  to  the  moral  character  of  Jesus,  and  that  of 
the  early  Christians ;  he  then  enters  into  an  elaborati 
dissertation  respecting  the  opposition  which  was,  a<) 
initio^  offered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  observations  in  support  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  and  regarding  miracles.  ^ 

No  person  can  peruse  the  \vork  without  perceiving 
indications  of  superior  talent.  Mr  Sheppard 
satisfied  with  stating  ingenious  theories  upon  these 
important  points  which  lie  discusses.  His  results  arc 
uniformly  deduced  from  substantial  data,  applying  to 
all  the  bearings  of  his  subject.  We  are  not  present¬ 
ed  with  a  tissue  of  ex  parte  statements,  plausibly  ex¬ 
pressed  and  artfully  supported.  He  anticipates  the 
attacks  with  which  his  view's  will  be  received  ;  and  it,  ni 
his  zeal  for  laying  before  his  reader  a  candid  represen’.a-  j 
tion  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  he  may  seem  to  ma  e 
admissions  which  prudence  might  repress,  the  issue 
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variably  demonstrates  that  he  adopts  this  course  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  own  arguments,  by  the 
completeness  with  which  he  refutes  those  of  his  antago¬ 
nist.  The  absorbing  interest  of  his  enquiries,  on  many 
occasions,  excites  that  warmth  and  energy  of  thought 
which  so  eminently  characterise  the  writings  of  Chal¬ 
mers  and  Paley ;  and  indeed  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
any  man  so  destitute  of  feeling,  as  to  prosecute  such  in¬ 
vestigations  without  catching,  in  some  degree,  the  spirit 
of  his  theme.  In  the  supplements  to  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  book,  31  r  Sheppard  has  introduced  occa¬ 
sional  reflections,  which,  though  forming  no  part  of  the 
direct  topic,  frequently  exhibit  it  in  a  more  convincing 
light.  His  notes  also  display  considerable  historical  re¬ 
search.  On  the  whole,  M  r  Sheppard’s  present  publication 
fully  supports  his  former  reputation  as  an  author  ;  and, 
relying  on  the  evidences  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  Christ 
which  are  brought  forward,  he  may  confidently  ask,-^ 
Quao  tandem  mens  avida  crtcrnifatis^  vitceqne  prc^ 
sent'is  hrevitaic  pcrmotay  contra  hujus  divinag  auctofim 
tails  lumen  cuUumque  contendatV* 


A  History  of  the  Rise^  Progress,  and  Suppression  of 
the  Rchellion  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  the  year 
17j)8.  To  widely  is  added,  the  Aiithor^s  Account  of 
his  Captivity  and  Merciful  Deliverance.  By  Geo. 
Taylor.  A  new  edition,  corrected.  Dublin.  Curry 
and  Co.  Timo,  pp.  194. 

3Ir  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  was 
a  personal  sufferer  in  tlie  Irish  rebellion  of  \70S,  and 
narrow'ly  escaped  being  murdered  by  the  rebels.  II is 
work,  so  far  as  w'e  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
is  completely  corroborated  by  the  best  authorities  ;  and 
it  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  supplies  the 
reader  with  various  interesting  particulars,  which  3Ir 
Taylor  received  from  his  own  personal  friends,  who  were  i 
eyewitnesses  of  many  of  the  scenes  he  has  recorded, 
and,  like  himself,  sufrerers  for  tlieir  loyalty. 

The  county  of  Wexford  is  notorious  for  the  events 
which  took  place  in  it  during  the  rebellion  of  179b  ;  it 
was,  indeed,  the  chief  scene  of  those  atrocities  which  | 
stain  the  Irish  history.  Certain  parties,  styling  them-  i 
selves  ^Vhite-boys,  Steel-boys,  Oak-boys,  Right-boys,  j 
and  Defenders,  had  for  a  considerable  time  disturbed  | 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  eventually  they  all  coa-  ! 
lesced  under  the  general  title  of  United  Irishmen.  With  | 
the  contemporary  example  of  the  French  Revolution  be-  i 
fore  their  eyes,  and,  as  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics, 
animated  with  the  most  relentless  hatred  towards  the 
Protestants,  their  objects  were  as  iniquitous  as  they  j 
were  treasonable.  A  number  of  factious  demagogues  i 
arose  among  them,  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  un-  | 
principled  characters,  w'hose  study  it  was  to  keep  alive  , 
the  flame  of  discontentment,  and  excite  the  wretched  | 
peasantry  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  On  the  2Cth  | 
of  May  1799,  the  rebellion  began  in  Wexford,  headed  ! 
by  a  ferocious  and  fanatic  priest  named  3Iurphy.  Six  j 
tvorthies  of  this  name,  all  priests,  rendered  themselves  j 
conspicuous  by  their  subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  ! 
27th,  two  bodies  of  the  rebels  appeared  at  Oulard  and  ! 
Kelthomas.  At  the  latter  place,  they  were  defeated  by  ( 
200  or  300  yeomen ;  but  at  Oulard,  where  they  were  , 
^jnmanded  by  Murphy  himself,  they  were  victorious.  ’ 
Ihat  incendiary  soon  after  got  possession  of  Pmniscor- 
jby»  and  set  the  houses  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  in  flames,  ^ 
^idcs  committing  many  atrocities.  At  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  he  took  the  town  of  ^V\'xford.  The  battles 
of  Clough,  Ross,  Arklow,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  besides  , 
^'bi^r  minor  engagements,  followed  ;  and  it  is  not  less 
•hocking  than  true,  that  the  priests,  by  whom  the  > 
•fetched  and  deluded  populace  were  stimulated,  scru- 
^  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  amidst 

®^Rrder  and  blood.  The  cruelties  the  rebels  exercised 


towards  the  loyalists  are  hardly  paralleled  by  the  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  French  Revolution.  They  shot,  stabbed, 
hanged,  and  spiked,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  but 
their  favourite  mode  of  executing  their  sanguinary  re¬ 
venge,  was  by  filling  barns  with  their  prisoners,  and 
then  setting  them  on  fire.  The  massacres  at  Sculla- 
bogue,  and  at  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  where  their  un¬ 
offending  victims  were  butchered  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  are  eternal  proofs  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  peasantry,  when  they 
have  the  ascendency,  led  by  unprincipled  demagogues 
and  fanatical  priests. 

In  a  literary  view,  Mr  Taylor’s  narrative  is  homely 
enough  in  style  ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  an  honest  and  correct  account  of  the  Wexford  Rebel¬ 
lion. 


The  Last  Hours  of  Eminent  Christians,  compiled  f ro77i 
mihe  best  authorities,  a7id  chronoloyically  ar ranged. 
By  the  Reverend  Henry  Clissold,  M.A.,  3Jinister  of 
Stockwell  Chapel,  Lambeth.  London.  8vo.  Ri- 


vingtons. 
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Tins  is  a  work  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into 
every  family  circle.  The  examples  which  are  given  in 
the  “  last  hours  ”  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  illus¬ 
trious  men,  who,  we  may  safely  say,  w'ere  the  glory  and 
the  renown  of  their  several  ages,  must  have  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  in  directing  their  attention  towards  those  elevating 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  were  the  consolation  and 
the  hope  of  those  departed  worthies,  whose  faith  ^ve  are 
commanded  to  follow,  considering  the  end  of  all  things. 
The  volume  before  us  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a 
happy  model  of  enforcing  Christianity  by  example,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  contains  no  abstract  reasoning,  but  lays 
before  the  reader  matters  of  fact. 

31  r  Clissold,  in  bis  preface,  which  is  somewhat  too 
long,  tells  us  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  under¬ 
take  this  work  ;  and  with  his  observations  we  cordially 
agree.  History  is,  in  reality,  a  great  drama,  in  which 
the  parties  are  brought  before  us  for  instruction  and  edi¬ 
fication  ;  and  is  interesting  solely  on  account  of  the 
names  which  adorn  its  annals.  It  is  no  small  consola¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian,  though  at  best  it  is  but  the  con¬ 
scious  homage  of  truth,  that  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  past  ages  were  under  its  salutary  influence.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  a  condensed 
view  of  3]r  Clissold's  excelLmt  work,  as  it  is  divided 
into  short  narratives,  delineating  the  closing  scene  of 
these  great  men  ;  but  our  readers  will  find  in  it  the 
most  illustiious  examples  of  devotion,  tranquillity,  for¬ 
titude,  and  prudence,  together  with  the  most  striking 
instances  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,” 
written  with  great  interest,  apart  from  any  encourage¬ 
ment  of  enthusiasm  or  fanatical  zeal.  A  list  of  the 
names  of  some  of  those  illustrious  individuals  wlioselast 
hours  form  the  subject  of  3Ir  (Jlissold’s  book,  will  en¬ 
able  our  readers  to  appreciate  its  contents  much  better 
than  were  we  to  lay  before  them  any  detached  extract. 
We  find,  among  others,  St  Ignatius ;  St  Cyprian  ;  St 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  ;  St  Basil ;  Gregory  IShiziaiizen  ; 
St  Augustine;  St  Austin  (first  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury);  the  V^enerable  Bede;  Wickliffe ;  John  Huss; 
Jerome  of  Prague ;  Ahieas  Silvius,  surnamed  Pope 
Pius  II.;  the  Chevalier  Bayard;  (lecolampadius ; 
Zuingle;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Sir  Thomas 
31  oro  ;  Tindal ;  Luther  ;  Cruciger  ;  Lady  Jane  Gray ; 
Bishop  Hooper;  Bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley;  3Ie- 
lancthon ;  Archbishop  Parker ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney ; 
Tasso;  Richard  Hooker;  Tycho  Brahe;  Beza  ;  Sca- 
liger ;  Henry,  Prince  of  AVaies  (son  of  James  L) ;  ( -ar- 
dinal  Robert  Bellarniine ;  Dr  Launcelot  Andrews ; 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Bishop  Bedell ;  Archbishop 
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Laud;  Grotius ;  Charles  1. ;  Archbishop  Usher;  Dr 
Henry  Hammond ;  Bishop  Saunderson  ;  Pascal  ;  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  Dr  Lightfoot ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale; 
the  Prince  of  Cond^ ;  Archbishop  Sancroft ;  Richard 
Baxter ;  Mary,  Queen  of  William  III. ;  Archbishop 
Tillotson ;  the  famous  preacher  Bourdaloue  ;  Locke ; 
Bishop  Bull;  Bishop  Burnett;  William  Penn;  Ad¬ 
dison;  Elizabeth  Rowe;  Boerhaave;  Colonel  Gardi¬ 
ner;  Dr  Isaac  Watts  ;  Dr  Doddridge;  Bishop  Berke- 
ley;  Lord  Lyttleton  ;  Dr  Johnson;  Lord  Kaimes; 
Gesner ;  John  Howard  ;  Sir  William  Jones  ;  Dr  Paley ; 
the  Princess  Amelia ;  the  Princess  Charlotte  ;  and  our 
late  venerable  sovereign,  George  HI.  There  is  ap¬ 
pended  a  well-written  sketch  of  his  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a 
number  of  notes  on  various  other  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Mr  Clissold  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  he  has  rendered  willing  homage  to  the  piety 
of  other  communions, — Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Dissenters ;  and  a  spirit  of  pure  and  genuine^Christi- 
anity  pervades  his  work. 


V allcry ;  or  the  Citadel  of  the  Lalic  ;  A  Poem*  By 
Charks  Doyne  Sillery.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  1829. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  interesting  work  at 
som:  length.  Wc  return  to  it,  because  there  are  one  or 
two  other  extracts  of  much  beauty  which  we  wish  to 
lay  before  our  readers.  APhat  we  especially  like  in 
Mr  Sillery  is,  that  his  style  is  formed  after  no  particu¬ 
lar  model ;  it  is  fresh  and  luxuriant,  and  altogether  his 
own.  We  detest  that  cant  of  criticism  which  affects  to 
discover  little  bits  of  imitation  scattered  through  a  work 
of  two  volumes  ;  and  which  prides  itself,  not  upon  point¬ 
ing  out  the  intrinsic  merits  or  defects  of  poetry,  but  on 
raking  together,  from  all  quarters,  passages  v/hich  may, 
in  one  or  two  of  their  thoughts,  resemble  other  passages. 
Upon  this  principle,  every  body  who  ever  wrote  might 
be  shown  to  be  a  copyist;  but  this  is  not  a  principle 
by  which  any  one  who  understands  poetry  will  for  a 
moment  be  guided.  The  following  reflections,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  calm  of  a  summer’s  night,  together  wdth  the 
description  w'hich  follows,  of  a  shower  at  daybreak,  and 
the  coming  of  morning,  are  exceedingly  beautiful : 

Ah  !  there  are  moments  wlieii  the  mind  is  calm. 

Placid  and  tranquil  as  an  inland  lake 
O’er  which  the  zepliyrs  scarcely  breathe  their  balm, 
Stretching  serenely  pure  from  brake  to  brake— 

Ah  !  there  are  moments  when  the  thoughts  do  take 
Their  flights  above  the  skies,  and  worlds  that  roll 
Below  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  thus  can  make 
Mortals  their  mockery,  spurning  earth’s  control — 

The  soul’s  not  in  the  world,  but  the  world  in  the  soul ! 

The  world  is  in  the  soul. — Hast  thou  ne’er  seen 
The  voluined  vapour,  freed  from  naiTow  cell, 

Ascend  on  high,  and,  when  it  was  betw'een 
The  clouds  and  thee,  roll  out  with  billowy  swell, 
Expanded  and  expanding  o’er  the  dell, 

Blazoned  with  gold  and  purple  sunbeams  briglit, 

Till  melted  into  ether? — Canst  thou  tell, — 

Since  such  a  vapour  fills  yon  heavenly  height,— 

Ho  X  must  the  soul,  once  freed,  expand  in  bliss  and  light  ? 

Even  in  its  fetters  of  corrupting  clay, 

TJiere’s  something  so  immortal  and  sublime, 
Something  so  awful  and  unearthly,— yea. 

Unknown  to  earth,  with  all  its  founts  of  crime, 
]Mocking  mortality, — tlie  grave, — Death,— Time, 

In  the  immortal  soul  ;  that  ocean, — earth,- 
Rivers,  mounts,  vales,  it  grasps !— each  zone,— each 
clime, — 

From  the  cold  poles  to  the  equator’s  girth,— 

The  soul’s  a  world  of  worlds,— iua’eiising  from  its  birth. 


Higher  and  higher  still  my  thoughts  do  rise 
’Bove  yon  pale  planets  that  so  purely  burn  s 
Higher  and  higher  still  beyond  those  skies,— 

Blue,  boundless,  beautiful !  Creation’s  urn  I 
In  earth  or  heaven, — Ah  !  wheresoe’er  I  turn, 

The  Book  of  God  lies  open  to  my  sight.— 

Read,  study,  ponder,  meditate  and  learn, 

O  thou,  my  soul !  these  words  divinely  bright,— 

I  lose  myself  in  Him, — in  Goodness,  Love,  and  Light. 

Lo !  o’er  the  welkin  sails  a  white-fringed  cloud, 

That  laves  the  fading  forehead  of  the  moon ; 

Now  it  is  gathering  in  a  darker  shroud,— 

And  now  ’tis  o’er  the  pinnacle  of  noon  : 

The  stars  are  dimm’d  ;  while,  in  a  pale  festoon 
Of  circling  light,  Diana  holds  her  way 
It  rains ;  the  dusky  woods  receive  their  boon 
Of  liquid  pearls,— the  breezes  freely  play. 

And  soft  the  trickling  shower  fiills  on* each  blossomed 
spray. 


The  hush  is  over.— Ilaik!  from  every  bower 

The  song  of  birds, — the  murmuring  of  the  streams,— 
The  droning  beetle,  and  the  weeping  flowers, — 

The  lizard  nestling  ’midst  the  orange  gleams,— 

The  cricket  chirping  where  the  bamboo  teems,— 

The  dancing  rain, — the  living  wind, — the  sea 
Rousing  her  billows  from  their  coral  dreams,— 

The  insect  hum, — the  whispers  on  the  lea, — 

There  wants  Aui’ora  but  to  raise  the  jubilee. 

She  comes, — in  glory  walking  from  the  east ! 

Health  on  her  cheek,  and  roses  on  her  brows; 

With  robes  of  purple  o’er  her  azure  breast. 

And  golden  hair,  that  round  her  fair  form  flows. 
Breathing  perfume  which  vanquishes  tlie  rose. 

And  gathering  up  her  diamonds  from  the  woods. 

To  meet  them  ’midst  the  vapours  that  repose 
In  fairy  isles  above  the  liquid  floods, 

And  now  she  wakes  the  hymns  of  idl  her  solitudes ! 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  passage,  expressive 
of  a  young  poet’s  delight  in  nature,  which  must  be  read 
with  pleasure: 

Even  from  my  childhood  has  my  soul  been  flll’d 
With  love  for  what  it  look’d  on,  and  become 
A  part  of  that  around  it— insects,— birds 
Objects  inanimate, — a  tree, — a  flower, — 

A  wood-crowned  mountain  or  a  placid  lake, 

Have  been  its  idols ;  but  the  gems  of  life,— 

The  fly,— the  bee, — the  butterfly, — the  worm,— 

Its  wonder,— sunshine,— rapture, — and  delight ! 

To  me  they  are  the  characters  of  Heaven,— 

The  writing  of  Jehovah  on  the  book 
Of  Nature  ;  and  I’ve  learn’d  more  from  them, 

Than  I  could  do  in  pondering  o’er  the  tomes, 

The  thrice  ten  thousand  volumes  of  mankind. 

I’ve  leai*ii’d  to  meditate  thereon,  and  turn 
I  Thence  to  the  contemplation  of  my  God, — 
i  Th*  All-wise,  Almighty  Author  of  the  whole,— 

To  love, — to  fear, — to  worship, — to  adore  ! 

Roll  on,  dtU'k  days  of  trouble  and  distress. 

Come,  glorious  da^vning  !  come,  celestial  light ! 
j  Oh  !  may  I  see  the  day  when  all  my  mind, 

I  Selt-lit,  shall  burn  with  rapture,  that  I  may 
i  Pour  forth  my  soul  in  poetry  to  Him 
Who  sits  sublime  amid  the  cherubim  ! 

We  call  on  Mr  Sillery  to  go  on  steadily  and  boldly — 
^‘successo  acrior  ijjso'''* — and  we  have  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  result. 

Pinnoclc^ s  Improved  Edition  of  Er  GuUhmiih  s 
j  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  England^  zcU<i  a 
Cuniinualion  to  the  Reign  (f  George  the  lourth. 

;  The  21 6^  Edition*  London.  ^\’’hittuk'.T  ^ 

i  1829. 

The  improvement  made  by  Mr  Pinnock  on  klr 
Goldsmith’s  History  of  Ensrlantl,  consists  in  dividing 
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the  work  into  sections,  and  appending  Questions  for  ex¬ 
amination  to  each,  together  with  explanations  of  the 
most  difficult  words  which  may  occur.  This  plan  has 
been  found  of  great  utility  in  schools  ;  and  accordingly, 
under  his  care,  as  editor,  Goldsmith’s  History  has  now 
come  to  the  twenty-first  edition.  To  each  of  these,  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  last  edition  is  always  better  than 
the  one  which  precedes  it. 


The  Chil(Vs  First  Meanhifj-Uook^  on  a  Plan  entire^ 
ly  Nexv,  By  the  Author  of  the  Writer’s  and  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Assistant.  London.  Whittaker  &  Co.  1021). 

This  is  a  book  of  Monosyllables,  to  instruct  young 
c’lildren  in  spelling  and  rending^  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  them  conversant  with  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  fault  of  most  spelling-books,  for  children  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn,  is,  that  monosyllables  are  too  often  ex¬ 
plained  by  pollysyllables  ;  as — Air,  the  element  which 

we  breathe,” — Fast,  an  abstinence  from  food,” _ 

Pain,  sensation  of  uneasiness^''  &c.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  no  explanation  at  all.  The  author  of  the  use¬ 
ful  little  work  before  us  has  contrived  to  explain  1800 
words  of  one  syllable,  by  words  of  one  syll  able,  and 
1200  monosyllables  more,  by  words  not  exceeding  two 
syllables.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  the  execution  not 
inferior. 


A  Guide  to  Purchasers  of  Horses  ;  ivitli  a  Postscript 
on  Equestrian  Equipment*  Glasgow.  Ilobertson  & 
Atkinson.  1829. 

A  CAPITAL  waistcoat-pocket  companion  for  all  who 
speculate  in  horse-flesh,  or  entrust  their  persons  on  the 
back  of  the  animak 


SCIENCE. 


THE  FORMATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 
A  System  of  Geology^  in  xvhich  the  Great  Revo^ 
lutions  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature^  are  re¬ 
conciled  at  once  to  Modern  Science  and  Sacred 
History.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  P.R.S.  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University.  London.  Longman  &  Co.  1829. 
Pp.  C21. 

(Concluding  Notice ) 

The  next  department  of  Dr  Ure’s  work  treats  of  the 
constitution  of  the  primeval  world,  and  the  revolutions 
which  it  underwent,  deduced  from  geological  phenomena, 
on  physical  principles. 

The  first  of  these  phenomena  is  the  interior  heat  of 
ihe  earth.  From  the  experiments  of  Fourier.,  Arago., 
and  Bergesy  here  luminously  detailed,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  heat  of  the 
earth  as  we  descend,  of  nearly  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit 
or  every  sixty-five  feet;  although  this  internal  heat  has, 
Probability,  been  decreasing  since  the  flood.  That 
ns  increase  in  the  ratio  of  descent  is  occasioned  by  tlie 
existence  of  a  great  central  interior  fire,  seems  the  only 
l^tional  way  of  explaining  it ;  and  it  appears  to  be  proved 
y  the  experiment,  d  prioriy  in  respect  to  it,  if  wc  may 
^  Rpeak,  that  also  explains  the  cause  of  the  gradual 
cclension  of  interior  temperature,  as  well  as  that  which 
place  on  the  surface  since  the  flood ;  which  is 
us  simply  and  familiarly  put : 

8el  ^PP^y  beat  to  the  flat  bottom  of  a  deep  ves- 

(of  iron,  cojiper,  6cc.)  which  contains  several  alter- 
of  sand,  clay,  and  stony  slabs,  condensed  as 
me  supermedial  strata  of  England,  an. I  coveted  w  ith 


water,  we  shall  wait  in  vain  for  any  distinct  manifesta¬ 
tion,  at  the  top,  of  the  subjacent  fire.  In  fact,  the  low- 
CvNt  layer  will  become  compacted  by  the  licat  into  a  schist 
impervious  to  liquids,  so  that  the  incumbent  water  will 
never  arrive  at  the  calorific  source,  and,  severed  by  bad 
conducting  matters,  can  never  grow  appreciably  warm. 
In  the  great  boilers  of  steam-engines,  many  results  to 
this  effect  daily  occur,  which  form  sources  of  very  se¬ 
rious  annoyance.  Wherever  the  w'atcrs  of  supply  are 
calcareous,  more  especially  selenitic,  they  let  fall  a  crust 
of  gypsum  on  the  bottom,  which  progressively  thickens, 
so  as  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  the  subjacent  heat ; 
and  by  separating  the  iron  from  the  water,  allows  the 
metal  to  become  ignited,  and  to  burn  away.  Such  a  de¬ 
posit  has  been  known  to  grow  several  inches  thick,  with 
a  stony  hardness;  and,  till  laboriously  chiselled  off,  it 
has  rendered  the  vessel  quite  inoperative  for  raising  a 
due  supply  of  steam.” 

Well,  indeed,  may  Dr  L'^re  remark,  with  perhaps 
too  self-denying  brevit\^, — The  first  age  of  the  w'orld, 
then,  extending  probably  through  several  centuries,  fully 
realized  the  universal  and  unfading  spring  of  the  poets. 
Under  such  fostering  pow’ers  of  vegetation,  the  coal- 
measure  plants  w'ere  matured,  in  countless  myriads,  with 
a  rapidity  to  which  modern  experience  can  furnish  no 
parallel.” 

From  such  facts,  the  four  following  propositions  seem 
to  be  fully  established  : — 1.  That  a  groat  portion  of  the 
present  dry  lands,  more  particularly  the  secondary  strata, 
— which  are  replete  with  sea  shells  of  the  most  delicate 
texture,  distributed  entire  in  regular  beds, — have  lain 
fora  long  period  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  ocean.— 

2.  That  within  the  schistose  crust  of  the  globe,  explo¬ 
sive  materials  exist,  which  have  given  evidence  of  their 
convulsive  and  disruptive  powers  in  all  its  terraqueous 
regions,  and  in  every  age  of  the  w’orld,  from  the  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  primordial  dry  land  till  the  present  day. — 

3.  That  the  ocean,  at  whose  bottom  many  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  earthy  strata  were  deposited,  has  not  been  lessened 
by  dissipation  of  its  waters  into  celestial  space,  or  by 
tlieir  absorption  into  the  bov/els  of  the  earth  ; — and  4. 
That,  therefore,  its  channel  must  have  been  changed  by 
transference,  of  a  great  portion  at  least,  of  its  waters, 
from  their  ancient  to  their  present  basin  ;  an  effect  re¬ 
ferable  to  volcanic  agency,  which  has  operated  by  sink¬ 
ing  the  old  lands,  and  upheaving  the  new. 

The  objection  to  these,  suggested  by  a  reference  to 
the  change  in  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  is  obvi¬ 
ated,  by  reference  to  a  simple  experiment. 

If  wc  hold  a  powerful  magnet,  a  little  way  above  a 
surface  of  iron  filings,  strewed  upon  a  table,  no  change 
will  ensue,  because  the  friction  between  the  solid  plane, 
and  the  particles,  is  equivalent  to  a  cohesive  force,  and 
prevents  them  from  obeying  the  magnetical  attraction. 
But  if  we  momentarily  suspend  the  counteracting  force 
of  friction,  by  causing  the  table  to  vibrate  with  success¬ 
ive  blows,  then  the  magnclical  attraction  will  become 
effective,  and  the  iron  filings  will  arrange  themselves  in 
beautiful  curves,  accordant  with  the  known  laws  of  mag¬ 
netism.  In  like  manner,  the  partial  disruptions  and 
tremors  of  the  terrestrial  strata,  during  its  transition  di¬ 
luvial  state,  would  permit  a  corresponding  portion  of  its 
shattered  surface  to  arrange  itself,  conformably  to  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  powers  under  which  it  re¬ 
volves,  and  cause  a  partial  approximation,  in  its  figure, 
to  the  oblate  spheroid  of  rotation.” 

From  the  view  taken  of  the  antediluvian  climates, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  cxjiect  that  the  upper  strata 
which  resulted  from  the  sudden  overturn  here  infer¬ 
red,  would  exhibit  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  Our  examples  of  these  form  a  rich  fossil 
herbarium,  here  opened  up  to  our  familiar  view  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  We  wonder  that 
bones  and  shells  should  have  preserved  their  original 
and  organic  forms  amid  ‘‘  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
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crash  of  worlds,” — the  pressure  of  rocks, — the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  moisture, — and  the  ravages  of  flame  ;  but  that 
fragile  leaves,  and  buds,  and  blossoms,  should  find  an 
embalming  sepulture  amidst  convulsions  that  upheaved 
the  solid  earth,  is  almost  beyond  astonishment  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  and  so  perfectly  are  they  preserved,  that 
treatises  on  their  botanical  classification  have  appeared. 
The  latest  and  best  of  these  are  by  a  very  young,  but 
already  justly  distinguished  Frenchman,  31.  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  son  of  the  coadjutor  of  Cuvier,  and  worthy 
of  such  a  sire.*  His  researches  are  at  once  curious  and 
profound,  and  the  world  and  science  are  already  his 
debtors,  while  he  has  scarcely  numbered  the  years  that 
would  entitle  him  to  sit  on  the  first  form  at  Eton  Col- 
kgc. 

Having  endeavoured  to  solve  one  enigma  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  world — the  fervid  temperature  of  even  its  circum¬ 
polar  zones,  the  Doctor  next  offers  some  remarks  illus¬ 
trative  of  another  geological  difficulty— the  transfer  of 
the  ocean  from  its  ancient  to  its  present  bed.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  diluviaii  eyes  have  ever  wiu 
nessed,  of  the  force  of  the  uprearing  power  of  the  agi¬ 
tated  inferior  strata,  in  reversing  sea  and  land,  so  often 
referred  to,  was  that  narrated  by  31aria  Graham,  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  Chili  in  1822.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
November,  it  appeared  that  the  v:hole  line  of  coasts  from 
north  to  sonth^  to  the  distance  of  above  lOO  miles^  had 
been  raised  above  its  former  IcveL  The  alteration  of 
level  at  Valparaiso  was  about  three  feet,  and  some  rocks 
were  thus  newly  exposed,  on  which  the  fishermen  col¬ 
lected  the  scallop  shell-fish,  which  was  not  known  to 
exist  there  before  the  earthquake.” 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  the  coral  reefs  which  rise 
in  the  southern  Indian  ocean,  it  is  remarked,  that  what 
has  formerly  been  published  about  the  immense  erec¬ 
tions  which  the  saxigenous  polypi  are  capable  of  execu- 
j  ting,  is  erroneous,  and  greatly  exaggerated. 

W’  e  now  approach  a  portion  of  the  work  of  singular 
daring  end  power.  It  is  boldly  headed  at  the  outset. 

The  Deluge  Described,”  and  is  necessarily  more 
speculative  and  hypothetical  than  any  of  the  preceding 
portions  ;  but  it  is  still  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirably  condensed  parai^raphs  : 

The  period  of  the  deluge  is  fixed,  by  the  best  chro- 
nologists,  i!i  the  year  lG5(i  from  the  creation,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  year  28-18  of  the  Christian  era.  According 
to  lilair,  ‘  On  the  10th  day  of  ilie  second  month,  which 
v/as  on  Sunday,  Nov.  80th,  2347,  God  commanded 
Noah  to  enter  into  the  ark  with  his  faniily ;  and  the 
next  Sunday,  Dec.  7th,  it  began  to  rain,  and  rained  40 
days,  and  the  deluge  continued  150  days.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  Cth,  2848,  the  ark  rested  on  3Iount  Ararat. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  became  visible  on  Sunday, 
July  10th,  and  on  Friday,  Nov.  18th,  Noah  came  forth 
out  of  the  ark,  wdth  all  that  were  with  him.’ 

“  When  the  barriers  of  the  ocean  began  to  give  w’ay 
before  the  explosive  forces,  llic  waters  would  invade  the 
shores,  and  spread  over  the  sunken  land,  augmenting 
prodigiously  the  evaporating  surface,  and  thus  bringing 
the  atmosphere  to  the  dew  point,  a  state  of  saturation  to 
which,  previously,  it  could  seldom,  and  in  few  places, 
attain,  on  account  of  the  area  of  the  dry  ground  being 
great  relative  to  that  of  tlie  sea.  From  this  cause,  as 
well  as  from  the  immense  quantity  of  vapours  which  are 
known  to  rise  from  craters  into  the  higher  and  cooler 
regions  of  the  air  at  the  period  of  eruptions,  an  immense 
formation  of  cloud  and  deposition  of  rain  would  ensue.” 

It  will  here  be  observed,  how  the  bases  laid  down  on 


♦  When  in  Paris,  we  visited  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  | 
the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  when  the  members  had  as-  ! 
seinbled,  we  telt  ourselves  amid  the  most  august  and  illustrious  { 
congregation  in  the  world.  A  young  geiitlemaii— so  young  as  to  j 
appear  yet  boyish—showed  us  the  most  marked  attention  in 
naming  the  most  distinguished  individuals  among  sixty,  who  are 
sat  ill  a  recess  of  the  window  together,  and  ex¬ 
changed  cards.  His  bore  the  name — Adolphe  Brongniart. 


atmospheric  phenomena,  at  the  outset,  which  cursory 
readers  would  think  out  of  place,  arc  made  to  tell  with 
prodigious  and  condensed  effect ;  as  also  in  what  follows : 

“  31 any  persons  have  ascribed  to  the  descent  of  rain 
from  some  super-aerial  ocean,  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  waters  which  then  inundated  the  earth. 
The  atmosphere,  however,  is  merely  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  through  which  aqueous  particles  are  transferred 
from  moist  to  dry  places.  Supposing  it  universally  sa¬ 
turated  at  a  temperature  of  80'’  Fahrenheit,  round  an 
aqueous  sphere,  it  could  receive  vapour  merely  equiva¬ 
lent  to  its  dew  point,  amounting  at  the  utmost  to  a  press¬ 
ure  of  only  one  inch  of  mercury,  or  18.G  indies  of  * 
water.  This  is  all  that  could  fall  from  it  in  its  transi¬ 
tion  from  moisture  to  absolute  dryness  ;  a  quantity  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  a  general  deluge.  The  formation 
and  descent  of  rain  constitute  merely  a  process  of  distil-  ! 
lation,  when  a  direct  circulation  of  vapour  is  established 
through  the  air  above,  and  a  retrograde  circulation  of 
water  on  the  surface  below.  But  this  circulation  can 
never  raise  the  ordinary  level  of  our  seas  in  the  slightest 
degree.” 

I>om  the  absence  of  rain,  and  consequently  those 
currents  of  air  and  wind  occasioned  by  evaporation  and 
deposition,  it  is  ingeniously  inferred,  that  all  animal 
and  vegetable  products  now  found,  must  there  have  been 
originally  located— for  they  would  find  their  sepulture 
at  home.” 

\\"e  before  adverted  to  3Ir  Penn’s  idea,  that  the  ratio 
of  land  to  water  was  inverted  by  the  deluge ;  for  he  as¬ 
sumes  that  our  actual  seas  correspond  in  surface  to  the 
antediluvian  lands,  and  our  actual  lands  to  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  seas.  But  the  researches  of  Professor  Buckland 
on  the  Kirkland  and  F ranconia  caves,  as  well  as  those 
of  Baron  Cuvier  on  the  grotto  of  Oiselles,  concur  to 
prove  that  these  were  dens  inhabited  by  antediluvian 
quadrupeds,  and  therefore  must  have  formed  a  portion 
of  its  dry  land. 

With  31  r  Penn’s  proportion  of  land  and  water,  our 
author  conceives  the  terraqueous  globe  would  not  have 
been  habitable  by  man,  and  his  companion  animals.  It 
would  have  possessed  nearly  three  parts  of  earthy  sur¬ 
face  lo  one  of  aqueous,  whereas  there  is  now  fully  three 
of  aqueous  surface  to  one  of  earthy.  Or,  since  dry 
ground  is  the  heating  surface,  and  water  is  the  cooling, 
the  heating  faculty  of  that  ancient  globe  would  have 
been  three  times  greater  than  the  present,  and  its  cool¬ 
ing  faculty  three  times  less  ;  making  a  ninefold  differ¬ 
ence  in  calorific  constitution  between  the  two, — without 
taking  into  account  the  proper  heat  of  the  antediluvian 
seas.  The  proportion,  however,  of  the  former  writer, 
though  inaccurate,  is  so  far  correct  as  showing  that  there 
was  more  land  than  now ;  and  thence  our  diminished  tem¬ 
perature  is  clearly  indicated.  But  if  the  primeval  seas 
were  of  less  extent,  they  were  deeper,  as  we  have  said, 
and  hence  in  greater  proximity  with  the  fixed  and  ex¬ 
plosive  metals,  and  would,  after  the  deluge,  soak  down 
and  cause,  by  consequent  volcanic  eruptions,  those  vast 
accumulations  of  lava  which  every  part  of  the  world  ex¬ 
hibits. 

W'e  now  draw  near  the  end  of  this  masterly  work, 
which,  before  concluding,  contemplates  the  Animal  re¬ 
mains  or  liuins  of  the  Deluge, — in  reference  merely  to 
their  living  characteristics,  as  contrasted  with  their  types 
in  the  present  time,  and  the  era  of  the  emergence  ot  t  le  ^ 
present  earth.  It  is  from  this  survey,  as  eloquent  as  i  ; 
is  novel,  ingenious,  comprehensive,  and  proloiind,  i 
simple  and  Scriptural,  that  we  glean.  .  .  i  • 

The  theologian  may  probably  recognize,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  deluge  so  sublimely  sketched  in  the  10  ‘ 

i  Psalm,  allusions  which  favour  the  idea  ot  the  postui  u- 
I  vian  earth  having  been  peopled  with  animals  by  *  i 
creative  fiat ;  while  through  Noah,  mankind  are  al  i  j 
children  of  Adam.  '  The  waters  stood  above  the  * 

tains ;  at  thy  rebuke  they  fled  ;  at  the  voice  o  7  i 
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thunder’  (volcanic  explosion  ?)  ^  they  hasted  away.  The 
fftouniains  ascend^  the  valleye  descend*  unto  the  place 
which  thou  hast  founded  for  them.  Thou  hast  set  a 
bound  that  they  may  not  pass  over;  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  cover  the  earth.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  tliey’ 
(beasts  both  small  and  great)  ‘  are  troubled ;  thou  takest 
away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust. 
Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit^  they  are  created  ;  and 
thou  renexvest  the  face  of  the  earth,'*  The  language  of 
the  last  sentence  must  surely  mean  something  more  than 
the  generation  of  animals,  and  the  propagation  of  plants, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Can  it  be  so  applied  without  pro- 
fanation  ? 

That  Arch  which  spans  the  radiant  sky, 

When  clouds  prepare  to  part,” 

Holy  Writ  assures  us,  was  unseen  by  man  before  the 
flood.  That  it  was  natural  it  should  have  been  un¬ 
known,  is  evidenced  from  the  constitution  of  antedilu¬ 
vian  earth  and  atmosphere ;  and  our  author  makes  it 
obvious,  not  only  from  the  emphatic  words  in  which  the 
meteoric  ensign  of  Heaven’s  favour  is  announced,  as  well 
as  from  the  holy  purpose  which  it  was  ordained  to  serve, 

.  but  from  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  these  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  that  it  must  have  been  equally  strange, 
as  it  was  glorious,  in  their  sight ;  for  antediluvians,  oc¬ 
cupying  possibly  on  their  devoted  lands,  a  portion  of  a 
great  continent  now  covered  by  the  Pacific,  might  never 
have  witnessed  a  sunshine  shower.  A  canopy  of  clouds 
indeed  might  often  be  stretched  in  the  cooler  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  their  skies,  but  the  aqueous  vesicles,  in  descend¬ 
ing  through  the  warmer  aerial  strata  below,  would  re¬ 
turn  again  to  invisible  vapour. 

With  a  refutation  of  the  absurd  pretensions  to  an  an¬ 
tiquity  inconsistent  with  Divine  Writ,  of  the  pretended 
tables  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  given  to  the  world  by 
flai//y, — as  triumphant  as  the  confutation  of  the  Canon 
of  Ricuperos'*  notion  of  the  earth’s  age,  deduced  from 
coats  of  Sicilian  lava,  which  is  furnished  at  the  outset, — 
a  work  of  rare,  vast,  and  varied  lore,  and  destined  to 
become  as  popular  as  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paley, 
concludes — itself  a  full,  noble,  and,  we  should  think, 
well-nigh  immortal,  commentary  on  the  passage  from 
Schlegel  quoted  by  us  before. 

The  result  of  equal  proportidns  of  genius,  labour,  and 
skill,  and  bringing  down  infonnation  on  all  it  treats  of 
till  the  close  of  the  last  year,  it  will  make  Geology  still 
more  a  popular  study,  by  showing  it  to  be  a  delightful, 
and  rendering  it  an  easy  one  ;  and  he  who,  even  at  his 
fireside,  has  armed  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  that  science,  like  the  student  of  Ho- 
tany,  need  not  dread  the  solitude  of  the  dreariest  wilder¬ 
ness,  nor  the  silence  of  the  loneliest  desert.  Hence¬ 
forth,  to  such  an  one,  a  voice  will  speak  from  every  bar¬ 
ren  rock,  and  wisdom  will  unfold  itself  in  every  herb  that 
rears  its  stunted  head.  No  spot  in  Nature’s  domain  can 
be  wearisome  to  him  ;  while  even  the  most  favoured  of 
the  sites  of  earth  will,  in  the  terms  of  Paris  IJasin^^^ 

Oxford  Clay^'*  &c.  acquire  an  associated  and  eleva¬ 
ted  interest. 

To  aid  in  directing  the  attention  of  manhood  and 
youth  to  such  pure,  ennobling  pursuits,  has  been  our 
aim.  To  diffuse  those  consolatory  conclusions,  which 
1  science,  rightly  interrogated,,  brings  to  the  bosom  of 
the  ingenuous,  but  perhaps  nervously  excited,  lover  of 
truth-— that  are  here,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Philosophy 
united  to  Religion,  skilfully  concatenated — ^has  been 
onr  aim.  If  Ww  shall,  however  humbly,  have  assisted 
tnis  work  in  doing  either — by  making  its  merits  early, 
®pd,  in  so  far  as  our  voice  extends,  widely  known — we 
Jntll  not  speak  of  our  labour,  for  that  has  been  one  of 

and  of  delight — but  of  our  pride we  are  more 
than  rewarded. 

descriptive  words  in  Italics  are  the  Hebrew  text,  ai 
P  ted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles. 


It  were  easy  to  allay  such  lofty  praise  with  hesitated 
hints,  and  to  assume  sagacity  in  discovering  faults  ;  but 
where  general  and  sustained  eloquence  abounds,  we  can¬ 
not  condescend  to  dwell  on  a  few  inflated  and  sound¬ 
ing  phrases.  These  are  too  trivial  to  be  blemishes, 
and  will  be  unseen  in  the  second  and  succeeding  editions, 
to  which  the  book  must  hasten.  A  brief  (xlossary  of 
technical  terms  w  ill  be  a  proper  addition  to  these.  The 
typography  of  the  work  is  a  credit  to  even  the  city  of 
the  Foulises  and  Uries ;  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  tlie 
publishers  has  enriched  the  work  with  a  scries  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  copper  and  wood,  numerous  and  costly,  much 
beyond  the  general  rule  of  the  trade. 


FINE  ARTS. 

PAINTING. 

IPistory  of  Sculpture,,  Painting^  and  Architecture. 

By  J.  S.  M  ernes,  LL.D.  Constable’s  JMisccliany. 

Vol.  XXXIX.  Edinburgh.  1821). 

Ik  astrict  point  of  view.  Painting  owes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  Ancients.  The  only  merit  possessed  by  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  painters  is  a  certain  correctness  of  linear  profile,  which 
may  have  been  first  acquired  by  the  tracing  of  shadows. 
Many  of  their  works  still  remain,  with  the  colouring  al¬ 
most  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  when  it  was  first  laid  on. 
These  have  been  principally  found  on  the  walls  of 
temples,  tombs,  or  hypogeums.  liike  their  sculptures, 
they  are  allegorical,  grvitesque,  and  graceless, — though 
not  without  interest,  from  considerations  unconnected 
with  taste.  As  to  (ireek  paintings,  we  arc  acquainted  w  ith 
them  only  by  description  ;  although,  w’crew  e  implicitly 
to  believe  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  them, 
they  were  no  less  entitled  to  rank  as  models,  than  the 
wonderful  existing  creations  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture. 
But  though  we  cannot  fail  fully  to  appreciate  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  authors,  which  is  shown  to  such  advantage 
in  their  minute  accuracy  of  criticism  when  applied  to 
sculpture,  yet,  as  Dr  ernes  justly  observes,  taste 
being  necessarily  formed  upon  the  very  models  on  which 
it  passes  sentence,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  be¬ 
yond  its  experience.”  For  this  reason,  and  for  others 
which  he  has  stated,  and  in  which  we  entirely  coincide, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  the  alleged  proficiency  of  the 
ancients  in  this  branch  of  art  rather  problematical. 
The  history  of  Greek  painting,  given  us  by  Pliny  and 
others,  is  too  unnatural  to  be  strictly  true.  If  tiie 
Greeks  had  arrived  at  such  eminence  as  is  pretended, 
w'e  should  certainly  find  a  greater  number  of  names 
enrolled  as  professors  of  the  art ;  only  fifteen  are 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  whereas  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  recorded  by  the  same  author  as  devoted 
to  sculpture.  The  (ireeks  would  certainly  not  have 
been  contented  with  cold,  though  divine,  beauty,  had 
they  been  acquainted,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  magic 
force  of  which  the  pencil  is  capable.  But,  however 
the  case  may  have  been,  as  next  to  no  relics  of  Greek 
painting  now  exist,  it  can  have  had  no  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  the  Italian  school,  wonderful  and  unrivalled  us  it  is, 
and  whose  pre-eminence  must  ever  be  considered  one  of 
the  very  few  family  traits  wliich  serve  to  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Italy  arc  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  ISo  far,  therefore,  as  mechanical  exe¬ 
cution,  design,  colour,  and  all  that  relates  to  painting 
as  a  practical  art,  is  concerned,  the  modems  owe  no¬ 
thing  to  the  ancients.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  mighty  influence  their  sculpture  lias  always 
had  in  the  forination  of  taste,  tliat  w  e  are  forced  to  con¬ 
cede  to  them  the  praise  of  having  probably  given  the 
first  impulse  to  the  minds  of  ail  great  ])ainters. 

The  gap  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  painting  from 
the  time  that  the  Romans  abandoned  it  as  an  art,  onl)/ 
worthy  of  being  practised  by  their  Greek  slaves,  is  tre- 
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mendous.  During  those  ages  of  ignorance,  a  faint  trace 
of  its  existence  occasionally  appears,  but  is  again  quick- 
ly  lost  in  gloom.  At  Florence,  early  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  a  decided  forward  motion  is  first  perceptible, 
though  not  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  did  oil 
painting  find  its  way  across  the  Alps,  being  first  intto- 
i  duced  into  Italy  by  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges.  To  Leo- 
[  nardo  da  Vinci,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  appellation 
I  of  Father  of  the  Italian  school.  His  was  exactly  one  of 
those  bright  spirits  which  we  rejoice  to  find  hovering  on 
i  the  confines  of  darkness,  and  pointing  the  way  to  excel- 
I  lence  and  perfection.  Contrasting  the  state  of  art  when 
he  first  appeared,  and  when  he  left  it,  we  may  well  as¬ 
sign  him  a  seat  beside  Michael  Angelo  and  Rfiphael ;  as 
a  ^eniw5,we  must  probably  place  him  higher  than  either. 
Not  contented  with  the  multitudinous  pursuits  of  art, 
he  plunged  with  avidity  into  the  more  intricate  paths  of 
science.  Descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family, 
he  is  a  rare  and  striking  instance  of  a  mind  paralysed, 
neither  by  pride  of  birth,  nor  means  of  worldly  ostenta¬ 
tion.  In  speaking  of  him,  Fuseli  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self:  ‘‘  He  broke  forth  with  a  splendour  which  eclipsed 
1  all  his  predecessors.  Made  up  of  all  the  elements  of 
genius, — favoured  by  form,  education,  and  circumstances, 
— all  ear,  all  eye,  all  grasp  ;  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  ana¬ 
tomist;  architect,  engineer,  chemist,  machinist,  musi¬ 
cian,  philosopher  ;  and  sometimes  empiric,  he  laid  hold 
j  of  every  beauty  in  the  enchanted  circle,  but,  without  ex- 
I  elusive  attachment  to  one,  dismissed,  in  her  turn,  each. 
Fitter  to  scatter  hints  than  teach  by  example,  he  wasted 
life  insatiate  in  experiment.  To  a  capacity  which  at 
once  penetrated  the  principle  and  real  aim  of  the  art,  he 
joined  an  inequality  of  fancy,  that  at  one  moment  lent 
him  wings  for  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  and  the  next  flung 
.  him  on  the  ground  to  crawl  after  deformity.  We  owe 
to  him  chiaroscuro,  with  all  its  magic ;  but  character 
was  his  favourite  study— character  he  has  often  raised 
from  an  ‘  individual  to  a  species,  and  as  often  depress¬ 
ed  to  a  monster  from  an  individual.’  ” 

Next  to  Da  Vinci  appeared  the  mighty  Floren¬ 
tine;”  and  though  Tintoretto  has  been  called  ‘‘  the 
lightning  of  the  pencil^'*'*  from  his  rapidity  of  execu¬ 
tion,  yet  the  appellation  more  particularly  characterizes 
the  illustrious  Buonarotti.  His  mind,  fervid  and  rest¬ 
less  in  the  extreme,  seems  to  animate  every  touch  of  his 
pencil,  and  gives  a  sort  of  hurrying  grandeur  to  his  com¬ 
positions,  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  other 
masters.  The  adage, 

By  tedious  toil  no  passions  are  express’d  ; 

Ilis  hand,  who  feels  them  strongest,  paints  them  best,” 

seems  never  to  have  been  absent  from  his  memory.  On 
viewing  his  works,  our  feelings  are  akin  to  those  of 
•  Cain,  when  led  by  Lucifer  through  regions  of  unknown 
beings,  and  forms  of  dim,  uncertain  magnificence.  The 
power  and  originality  of  conception  displayed  by  31  i- 
chael  Angelo  carries  captive  all  attempt  at  criticism, 
and  judgment  itself  is  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  genius. 
Contemporary  with  this  fiery  spirit  appeared  the  sweet, 
the  inimitable  Raphael;  but,  as  in  the  comparison  insti¬ 
tuted  between  them  by  Dr  M ernes,  the  distinctive  pro¬ 
perties  of  both  are  admirably  given,  w'e  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  which  is  both  energetic  and  eloquent : 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 

RAPIIAEL. 

It  is  only  in  the  individuality  and  profoundness  of 
expression,  that  Raphael  reaches  the  sublimities  of  art. 
In  the  abstract  conception  of  form  he  is  inferior  ;  hence, 
in  the  representations  of  mythological  existences,  he  be¬ 
comes  feeble  in  proportion  as  he  generalizes.  It  is  this 
that  discriminates  between  the  Roman  and  the  Floren¬ 
tine.  The  former  is  the  painter  of  men  as  they  live, 
and  fed,  and  act ;  the  latter  delineates  man  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  The  one  embodies  sentiment — feeling — passion ; 


the  other  pourtrays  the  capacities,  energies,  and  ideali¬ 
ties  of  form.  Raphael  excels  in  resemblance  ;  he  walks 
the  earth,  but  with  dignity,  and  is  seen  to  most  advan¬ 
tage  in  relations  of  human  fellowship.  31ichael  Ant^elo 
can  be  viev/cd  only  in  his  own  world ;  with  ours  he 
holds  no  farther  communion  than  is  necessary  to  obtain 
a  common  medium  of  intelligence.  In  the  grand,  the 
venerable,  the  touching  realities  of  life,  the  first  is  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  his  fair,  and  seeming  true,  creations  cause  us 
to  reverence  hum  canity  and  ourselves.  Over  the  awful 
and  the  sublime  of  fiction,  the  second  extends  a  terrible 
sway  ;  he  calls  spirits  from  their  shadowy  realms,  and 
they  come  at  his  bidding,  in  giant  shapes,  to  frown 
upon  the  impotency  of  man. 

To  contend  here  for  superiority  is  futile— each  has 
his  own  independent  sphere.  I'he  style  of  Raphael  has 
justly  been  characterised  as  the  dramatic,  that  of  3Ii- 
chael  Angelo  as  the  epic,  of  painting.  The  distinction  is 
accurate,  in  as  far  as  the  former  has  made  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  us  character  in  conflict  with  passion — in  all  its  in¬ 
dividualities  of  mode ;  while  the  latter  represented  and 
generalized  both  character  and  passion.  The  first  leads 
us  from  natural  beauty  to  divine — the  second  elevates 
us  at  once  into  regions  which  his  own  lofty  imaginings 
have  peopled.  Hence,  than  3iichael  Angelo’s  prophets, 
and  other  beings  that  just  hover  on  the  confines  of  hu¬ 
man  and  spiritual  existence,  the  whole  range  of  art  and 
poetry  never  h.as,  and  never  will,  produce  more  magni¬ 
ficent  and  adventurous  creations.  This  is  his  true 
power — here  he  reigns  alone,  investing  art  with  a  might¬ 
iness  unapproachable  by  any  other  pencil.  But  when 
the  interest  is  to  be  derived  from  known  forms,  and  na¬ 
tural  combinations,  he  fails  almost  utterly ;  never  can 
his  line  want  grandeur— but  grandeur  so  frequently  sub¬ 
stituted  for  feeling,  and  when  the  subject  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  it,  presents  only  gorgeous  caricature.  Human  af¬ 
fection  mingles  in  every  touch  of  Raphael,  and  he  car¬ 
ries  our  nature  to  its  highest  moral,  if  not  physical,  ele¬ 
vation.  Hence,  his  supernatural  forms  may  want  ab¬ 
stract  majesty  and  overawing  expression  ;  but  they  dis¬ 
play  a  community  in  this  woild’s  feelings,  without  its 
weaknesses  or  imperfections,  by  which  the  heart  is  per¬ 
haps  even  more  subdued. 

If  this  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  powers  of  these  great 
men,  and  we  have  drawn  our  inferences  from  impres¬ 
sions  often  felt,  and  long  studied,  no  comparison  can  be 
more  unjust,  nor  less  apt,  than  the  one  so  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  that  3Iichael  Angelo  is  the  Homer,  Raphael  the 
Virgil,  of  modern  painting.  The  Florentine  may  justly 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  Greek.  Not  so  the 
Roman  and  the  31antuan.  The  copyist  of  Homer,  nay, 
frequently  his  translator,  whose  nature  is  taken  at  se¬ 
cond-hand, — whose  characters,  in  the  mass,  have  about 
as  much  individuality  as  the  soldiers  of  a  platoon,  and 
little  more  intellectual  discrimination  than  brave,  braver, 
and  bravest,  must  occupy  a  lower  seat  at  the  banquet  of 
genius  than  the  original,  the  ever-varied,  and  graphic 
artist.  I'lie  great  error  in  estimating  the  merits  of  these 
masters  appears  to  have  arisen  from  not  considering 
them  separately,  and  as  independent  minds.  3Iichael 
Angelo,  indeed,  created,  while  Raphael  may  be  said  to 
have  composed  ;  but  he  discovered  and  collected— he  did 
not  derive  his  materials.  3Iichael  Angelo  found  the 
art  poor  in  means,  undignified  and  powerless  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  he  assumed  it  in  feebleness,  and  bore  it  at  once 
to  maturity  of  strength.” — Pp.  lG6-6fi. 

Circumscribed  as  we  are,  it  were  vain  to  attempt,  even 
excursively,  to  follow  the  history  of  painting  from  its 
golden  age,  down  to  the  present  day.  We  must  be  con¬ 
tented  with  merely  naming  the  bright  stars  wdiich  here 
and  there  shine  pre-eminently  forth,  even  among  t  e 
rich  galaxy  that  surrounds  them.  The  founders  ot  e 
Florentine  and  Roman  schools  have  already  been  cor.si- 
dered; — that  of  Venice  next  claims  attention. 
colour  w'as  carried  to  its  utmost  power,  and  the 
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uni  ne  crede  colorV^  of  Virgil  (Ec.  ii.)  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Titian  decidedly  claims  supremacy  ; — and 
though  he  may  too  implicitly  have  yielded  to  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  colour,  yet  he  has  shown  a  genius  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  meritricious  effect.  He  is  remarkable 
for^his  exquisite  finish  ;  and  if  we  agree  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  expressed  by  Du  Fresnoy,— . 

“  Maxima  deinde  erit  ars,  nihil  artis  inesse  videri,” 
we  must  give  Titian  the  full  benefit  of  this  praise. 
Of  Corregio,  another  artist  for  whom  we  have  always 
entertained  a  peculiar  affection,  we  would  willingly  quote 
some  of  the  able  remarks  of  Dr  Memes,  but  our  space 
forbids.  We  reluctantly,  also,  pass  over  notices  of  many 
other  artists  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Italian  school,  espe¬ 
cially  Daniel  di  Volterra  and  Domcnichino,  who,  with 
Raphael,  in  the  opinion  of  Poussin,  produced  the  three 
masterpieces  of  art.  The  Caracci,  Guido,  Albani,  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa,  and  many  others,  could  only  be  done  justice 
to  in  separate  treatises,  as  they  each  possess  merits  of  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  kind.  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Si¬ 
monides  the  following  saying,  which  appears  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  school  of  Italy  alone,  and  with  which  we  must 
conclude  our  hasty  remarks  on  it : — s/va/ 
rnv  ^otr:(riv^  Js  aycocrciv  rnv  ^cuypx'^tacv. 

The  Transalpine  schools  of  painting,  as  long  as  they 
retain  their  indigenous  features,  have  always  appeared 
to  us  to  rank  immeasurably  below  those  of  Italy ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  united  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  to  the  severer  graces  of 
the  Romans,  as  was  the  case  especially  with  Teniers  and 
Vandyke,  they  become  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  In 
its  theory,  painting  is  only  interesting  as  long  as  it 
reaches  the  mind.  The  Dutch  school  has  ever  address¬ 
ed  the  eye,  with  a  precision  and  minutiae  truly  admi¬ 
rable,  but  left  the  heart  and  head  unemployed.  The 
famous  picture,  for  example,  by  Quentin  Matsys,  of  the 
Misers,  we  admire  only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  detaiL— 
there  is  no  breadth  of  effect.  One  great  auxiliary  in 
painting  the  Dutch  have  peculiarly  made  their  own, — we 
mean  chiaroscuro,  which,  though  perhaps  more  appro¬ 
priately  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  Rembrandt  has 
extended  to  portrait  and  history. 

Of  the  French  school  of  painting  Dr  IMcmcs  has 
spoken  at  some  length,  and  with  much  discrimination; 
and,  after  paying  not  unmerited  praise  to  the  present 
English  school,  he  ends  whth  a  short  notice  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  art  in  Scotland.  We  have  already 
transgressed  our  limits,  and  must  confine  ourselves  to 
one  extract,  which  gives  a  short  account  of  our  own  na¬ 
tional  school : 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

“  We  may  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  to  the  past 
state  of  painting  in  Scotland.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
i  any  separate  style,  so  as  to  merit  the  distinction  of  a 
I  school  apart  from  that  of  the  empire  generally,  yet  se- 
I  veral  very  respectable  Scottish  artists  are  found  to  liave 
I  practised  both  in  I^ondoii  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  lat- 
j  ter  capital,  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  a  school 
I  gradually  arose,  which,  considering  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  opportunities  of  improvement,  the  means  of 
patronage,  and  latterly,  the  merits  of  its  individual  mas- 
especially  of  its  head,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 

;  displays  an  inferiority  certainly  not  greater  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Or  we  will  go  farther  :  when 
the  invigorating  influence  of  royal  countenance  and  pro¬ 
jection  upon  the  fine  arts,  the  superior  wealth  and  in- 
diligence  congregated  in  the  seat  of  legislature,  are 
'lewed — all  concurring  to  foster  and  advance  art  in  the 
Capital ;  and  when,  on  die  other  hand,  we  reflect,  not 
niticly  on  the  absence  of  thc^.e  advantages,  but  on  the 
positive  detriment  of  a  non-resident  nobility,  whose  pre- 
*-nce  might  in  some  measure  supply  other  deficiencies, 

must  be  matter  of  astonishment,  not  that  Scottish 


painting  is  inferior,  but  that  it  is  so  nearly  equal,  to  that 
of  London.  But  there  needs  not  an  appeal  merely  to 
relative  excellence ;  the  absolute  merits  of  some  of  the 
masters  now  in  Edinburgh,  or  belonging  to  Scotland, 
are  not  surpassed  in  their  respective  departments.  It  is 
far  from  the  intention,  in  these  remarks,  to  institute  any 
invidious  distinctions,  but  to  state  fairly  the  claims  of 
Edinburgh,  and  that  the  talents  of  her  artists,  and  the 
zeal  of  her  people,  place  her,  not  among  the  secondary 
cities,  but  among  the  capitals  of  Europe.  It  ought  also 
to  be  remembered,  that  in  no  instance  are  the  arts  of  any 
kingdom  more  indebted,  than  those  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  to  Scotsmen.  Not  to  mention  the  exertions  of  Ga¬ 
vin  Hamilton,  himself  an  artist,  whose  discoveries  and 
knowledge  of  antique  art  materially  assisted  the  general 
restoration  of  taste — and  we  do  know  that,  in  this  light, 
Canova  both  regarded  and  ever  spoke  of  him  with  gra¬ 
titude — there  are  tv/o  cases  more  immediate  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  his  own  risk 
and  expense,  though  afterwards,  as  was  only  proper,  in 
part  repaid,  made  the  most  splendid  collection  of  ancient 
vases  no^v  in  the  w’orld,  excepting  that  of  Naples.  These 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have  not  merely  refined 
taste,  but  have  most  materially  improved  the  useful  arts 
of  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Elgin’s  inestimable  trea¬ 
sures  of  ancient  sculpture  have  enriched  Britain  with 
examples  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and  which  have  al¬ 
ready  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  superiority  of 
her  genius  in  art.  These  precious  remains,  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  assiduity,  at  a  ruinous  and  hopeless  expendi¬ 
ture,  collected — an  enterprise  in  which  kings  had  for¬ 
merly  failed — he  gave  to  his  country  on  repayment  of 
not  nearly  his  own  outlay,  though  we  have  reason  to 
know,  through  the  late  venerable  Denon,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  government  of  France  offered  to  the  possessor  his 
own  terms.  The  meritorious  act  of  removal  indeed  has, 
with  schoolboy  enthusiasm,  and  maudlin  sentimentality, 
been  deplored  as  a  despoiling  of  a  classic  monument. 
How  utterly  absurd  is  this,  to  lament  that  the  time-ho¬ 
noured  labours  of  ancient  Greece  did  not  sink  for  ever 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  despot  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  slave,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  in  the  midst  of  an 
admiring  and  enlightened  people,  sliedding  abroad  their 
beauty  and  their  intelligence,  again  to  revive  in  our  li¬ 
ving  arts  !” — Pp.  247-^11). 

We  know  of  no  treatise  on  Painting,  within  a  similar 
compass,  which  we  can  so  sincerely  recommend  to  our 
readers,  as  that  of  Dr  Memos. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.^ 


**  Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex; 
£t  data  Uomunis  venia  C5t  indigna  poctio.” 


lion. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  claims  of 
Robert  Burns  as  a  man  of  genius  :  they  arc  universally 
acknowledged ;  and  the  Scottish  bard  is  now  placed  in 
the  first  rank  of  poets.  Both  Mr  Lockhart,  and  his 
able  reviewer,  Mr  Carlyle,  have  done  ample  justice  to 
the  character  of  Burns,  considered  in  this  point  of  vicw.* *|’ 
But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  biographer  impartially  to  view  him.  While  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  genius  of  the  poet,  we  must  not  forget  the  rela- 


•  The  above  able  paper  on  the  character  of  Burns,  presents  one 
view  of  the  picture,  to  which,  as  Editor  of  an  independent  Lite¬ 
rary  Journal,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  admission,  leaving  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  justice. — Ed,  Lit, 
Jour, 

t  See  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Burns,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
XCVI.  Art.  I. 
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tions  and  dutica,  the  dispositions  and  actions,  of  the 
man  i  and  in  this  last  point  of  view,  the  labours  both 
of  Mr  Lockhart  and  his  reviewer  have,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  been  but  very  partially  successful. 

There  are  two  prominent  features  of  Mr  Lockhart^s 
work,  to  which  we  request  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  first  is,  that  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  relates 
a  series  of  facts  in  the  Life  of  Bums,  which  exhibit  him 
as  a  man  enslaved  to  the  most  base  and  sordid  lusts  ; 
not  as  an  occasional  transgressor  of  the  rules  of  a  high 
and  uncompromising  morality,  but  as  habitually  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  sacred  dictates  of 
conscience  throughout  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  The 
second  point  to  which  we  allude  is  this — that  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  was  evidently 
intended,  and  is  calculated,  to  leave  on  the  reader’s  mind, 
is,  that  if  Burns  was  not  a  positively  virtuous  man, 
yet,  with  all  his  failings,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  by  no 
means  worthy  of  severe  blame.  Such  is  the  impression, 
in  regard  to  Burns,  which  the  Edinburgh  Revitwer  also 
aims  at  producing.  To  us  it  appears,  that  the  man  who 
can  admit  the  facts  in  Bums’s  history  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  yet  deliberately  come  to  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  respecting  his  character,  must  be  labouring,  if  not 
under  a  culpable  obtuseness  cf  moral  perception,  at 
least  under  serious  misapprehension  and  prejudice.  We 
are  aware  that  it  is,  as  in  general  it  ought  to  be,  an  in¬ 
vidious  task  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  but,  when  men 
whose  talents  give  to  their  opinions  w’eight  in  general 
society,  presume  to  claim  the  sympathy,  and  all  but 
positive  approbation,  of  mankind,  for  the  character  of  one 
who,  with  great  talents  and  some  miOTal  virtues,  was  yet 
a  notorious  profligate-^an  open  despiser  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  all  virtuous  society,  it  is  time  to  lay  deli¬ 
cacy  aside,  and  it  is  not  unbecoming  to  expose  that  false 
charity  which  ‘‘  calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil — puts 
darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness.” 

With  the  view  of  presenting  the  moral  character  of 
Burns  as  a  whole,  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  its  true 
light,  let  us  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  to  sketch 
a  few  of  its  most  prominent  features.  That  Burns  was  j 
a  man  of  excessive  pride,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  } 
one  who  knows  his  history.  Even  his  biographer,  J\Ir  j 
liockhart,  who  yields  to  none  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  ! 
admits  (we  quote  from  his  work,  p.  14fl,)  that  “  jVff-  ! 
Ions  pride  formed  the  (jrovndxvork  of  his  character.” 
A  groundwork  of  pride,  laid  in  such  a  mind  as  his,  could 
hardly  want  a  superstructure  of  impiety  ;  and  that  Burns 
was,  in  fact,  a  profane  and  irreligious  man,  appears 
but  too  evidently  fn-m  his  life  and  writings.  It  is  true, 
that  through  the  moral  darkness  which  broods  over 
these,  there  here  and  there  glimmers  the  light  of  a  purer 
spirit  ;  occasionally  we  find  a  poem  or  a  letter,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  happier  moment,  breatliing  the  spirit  of 
religion — a  spirit,  h.owevtr,  which  scon  gives  place  to 
that  impious  disregard  of  things  sacred,  which  was  the 
prevailing  tone  of  his  mind.  Of  the  other  vices  with 
which  Burns  was  chargeable,  his  pride  and  want  of  all 
practical  religion  w  ere,  in  our  judgment,  very  much  the 
source.  IJad  l)is  mind  been  imbued,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  he 
might,  and  undoubtedly  would  have,  borne  up  under 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  untoward  situation.  But, 
pressed  as  he  was  from  without  by  the  hardships  inci-  j 
dent  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  from  within  by  a  > 
haughty  and  ambitious  pride,  which  disdained  to  be  • 
fettered  by  any  law  s,  and  could  with  difficulty  brook  the 
tliought  of  a  superior,  it  ought  not  to  be  greatly  won¬ 
dered  at  that  he  gave  the  reins  to  the  basest  appetites  of 
our  fallen  nature,  and  became  at  length,  through  perse¬ 
verance  in  vicious  habits,  what  his  history  must  con¬ 
vince  every  man  of  impartial  judgment  and  proper  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  was, — a  confirmed  profligate.  (Jn  this  pain¬ 
ful  subject  we  refrain  from  entering  into  details  already 
sufficiently  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 


melancholy  story  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  represent  Burns’s  character  as  devoid  of 
all  moral  excellence.  He  was  naturally  endowed,  in  no 
common  degree,  with  some  of  the  finest  susceptibilities 
of  our  nature  ;  nor  were  all  the  excesses  of  which  he  was 
guilty  sufficient  to  destroy  the  virtuous  sympathies  of 
his  heart.  He  was  moreover  a  thoroughly  honest  man  • 
and^  although  we  cannot  but  consider  his  excessive  dis! 
like  at  being  under  any  kind  of  pecuniary  obligation  as 
in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  his  characteristic  pride 
and  by  no  means  worthy  of  that  admiration  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  yet  his  hatred  of  falsehood,  and 
contempt  of  what  was  mean  and  ungenerous,  are  traits 
of  character  worthy  of  sincere  approbation.  We  have 
thus  endeavoured  impartially  to  sketch  what  appear  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Burns’s  character, 
and  shall  only  express  it  as  our  decided  opinion  on  the 
whole — that  by  no  laying  of  the  good  over  against  the 
bad,  is  it  possible  fairly  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  this,  that  the  character  of  the  man,  even  in  the  ! 
sight  of  his  fellow-men,  is  the  just  object  of  severe  re¬ 
probation. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  been  made,  is  written  almost  throughout  in 
a  strain  of  apology  foi  Burns,^  not  the  less  imposing, 
perhaps,  that  its  able  author  refrains  from  entering  into 
any  formal  or  laboured  defence.  Of  this  general  strain 
of  apology,  the  following  loose  and  most  fallacious  state- 
ments  will  r.fFord  a  specimen.  The  influences  of  that ! 
age,”  says  he,  speaking  of  the  age  in  which  Burns  lived,  ! 

his  open,  kind,  and  susceptible  nature,  to  say  nothing  | 
of  liis  highly  untoward  situation,  made  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  for  him  to  repel  or  resist ;  tlie  better 
spirit  that  was  witliin  him  ever  sternly  demanded  its 
rights,  its  supremacy  ;  he  spent  his  life  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  these  tw'o  ;  and  lost  it,  as  he  must  have 
lost  it,  without  reconciling  them  here.”  And  again : 

We  question  whether  the  wwld  has  since  witnessed 
so  utterly  sad  a  scene  ;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  left 
to  brawl  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock 
‘  amid  the  melancholy  main,’  presented  to  the  reflecting 
mind  such  a  •  spectacle  of  pity  and  fear,’  as  did  this  in¬ 
trinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul, 
wasting  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  base  en¬ 
tanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer  round  him, 
till  only  Death  opened  him  an  outlet.”  Now  we  ask, 
what  is  the  impression  which  these  passages  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  on  the  reader’s  mind  ?  L^n questionably 
this — that  Burns  in  his  heart  hated  those  evil  propensi¬ 
ties  and  vices  by  which  his  character  was  stained  ; — that 
he  was  through  life  engaged  in  an  active  and  unceasing 
warfare  against  them  ; — and  that  his  ultimate  defeat  in 
the  struggle  was  altogether  the  effect  of  a  resistless  force 
of  circumstances  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
will.  We  must  confess,  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
Burns  w^e  can  find  no  marks  of  any  such  w  arfare.  We 
deny  that  he  spent  his  life  in  carrying  on  a  struggle  with 
vice — that  he  offered  any  real,  voluntary,  habitual  re¬ 
sistance  to  base  entanglements.”  It  is  true,  that  he 
often  felt — bitterly  felt — the  sting  of  remorse  and  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  and  these  effects  of  his  vices  he  certainly  ifitl 
hate,  and  would  gladly  have  parted  with.  But,  that  he 
hated  his  pride,  or  his  profanity,  or  those  sins  into  which 
his  profligacy  led  him, — this  is  a  statement  altogether 
unsupported  by  proof. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  there  is  a  something  j 
in  the  style  in  which  this  reviewer  is  pleased,  for  the 
most  part,  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  Burns’s  character, 
completely  adapted  to  shut  out  from  the  reader’s  mind 
the  thought  of  what  common  men  know  by  the 
of  sin  and  guilt, — a  certain  beautiful,  though  somewhat 
mystic  and  transcendental  dress,  in  which,  for  the  most 
part,  he  clothes  his  account  of  Burns’s  aberrations,  J 
means  of  which  you  are  almost  irresistibly  led  to 
of  them,  not  with  those  feelings  of  reprobation  whic 
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naked  vice  is  fitted  to  call  forth,  but  rather  with  that 
sympathy  which  is  due  to  misfortune  without  blame- 
Thus,  comparing  in  one  place  Burns’s  life  to  some  un¬ 
finished  building, — “  The  plan,”  he  beautifully  says, 

‘‘  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketched ;  some  columns, 
porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  completed  ;  the 
rest  more  or  less  clearly  indicated ;  with  many  a  far- 
stretching  tendency,  which  only  studious  and  friendly 
eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed  termination.”  ; 
The  true  sense  of  this  passage  we  should  give  briefly  , 

_ Burns  had  the  finest  talents  given  him  by  na-  | 

ture ;  and,  had  he  but  used  them  aright,  what  might  ] 
he  not  have  been  !  In  another  place  he  expresses  him¬ 
self  thus  “  In  such  toils,”  alluding  to  Burns’s  profes- 
sional  employments  in  the  excise,  was  that  mighty 
spirit  sorrowfully  wasted,  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass 
on  before  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste  — a  passage 
which,  interpreted  literally,  implies  that  the  blame  of 
Burns’s  ruin  lay  with  his  fellow-men  ;  but  which,  in  the 
language  of  truth  and  real  life,  just  amounts  to  this:— i 
First,  That  it  was  the  lot  of  Burns,  as  it  has  been  of 
many  another  man  of  noble  genius,  to  drudge  at  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  there  was  nothing  great  or  worthy  of 
his  mind  ;  and  secondly.  That,  by  profligate  habits  act¬ 
ing  upon  a  constitution  naturally  nervous  and  irritable, 
he  wore  out  the  vigour  of  his  body,  and  greatly  wasted 
the  energies  of  his  mind.  Once  more,  apologising  for 
Burns’s  life,  he  says— Granted  the  ship  comes  into 
harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  and  the  pilot 
is  therefore  blamev/orthv  :  for  he  has  not  been  all-wise 
and  all-powerful ;  but  to  know /<oa’ blameworthy,  tell 
I  us  first  whether  his  voyage  lias  been  round  the  globe,  or  | 
i  only  to  Jlamsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ?”  Will  it  be  j 
j  credited  that,  of  this  very  Robert  Bums,  wliom  he  thus  [ 
I  virtually  acquits  of  all  blame,  (for  what  man  is  or  can  i 
I  be  “all-wise  and  all-powerful,”) — that  of  this  very  man  ! 
he  had  before  spoken  in  such  appalling  terms  as  the  j 
following: — “For  now,  with  principles  assailed  by  evil  i 
example  from  without,  by  ‘  passions  raging  like  demons’  I 
from  within,  he  had  little  need  of  sceptical  misgivings 
;  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or  to  cut  off 
j  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated.  lie  loses  his 
I  feeling  of  innocence ;  his  mind  is  at  variance  with  itself; 

I  the  old  divinity  no  longer  presides  there;  but  wild  de- 
!  sires  and  wild  repentance  alternately  oppress  him.  Ere 
I  long,  too,  he  has  committed  himself  before  the  world  ; 

1  his  character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scottish  peasant  as 
j  few  corrupted  worldlings  can  even  conceive,  is  destroyed 
!  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  try- 
■  ing  to  disbelieve  his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of 
lies.  The  blackest  desperation  now  gathers  over  him, 
broken  only  by  the  red  lightnings  of  remorse*”  Of 
this  man  it  is,  that  the  same  reviewer  afterwards  says— 

‘‘  With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right  feel¬ 
ing  anywhere,  we  arc  not  required  to  plead  for  Burns.” 
And,  finally,  it  is  with  respect  to  this  man  and  Lord  | 
Byron  that  he  speaks,  in  another  place,  thus They  I 
were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  their  generation,  to  I 
teach  it  a  higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth  :  they  had  a  ! 
tnessage  to  deliver,  which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  ; 
accomplished  ;  in  dim  throes  of  pain  this  divine  behest  | 
lay  smouldeiing  w'ithiri  them,  for  they  knew  not  wliat  : 
it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipation,  , 
and  they  had  to  die  without  articulately  uttering  it.”  i 
True,  indeed  !  if  Burns  and  Byron  were  missionaries  to 
their  generation  of  a  purer  truth,  they  had  to  die  with¬ 
out  articulately  uttering  it.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  the 
“higher  doctrine,  the  purer  truth,”  is  not  to  be  found 
!  in  The  Holy  Fair  or  Don  Juan, 

We  cannot  attempt  to  rioiice  every  thing  which  Mr 
bockhart  has  advanced,  by  way  of  apology  for  Burns, 
i  jn  the  course  of  his  Biography.  It  appears  to  us,  in- 
that  his  defence  of  the  poet  owes  not  a  little  of  its 
effect  to  the  incidental  use  of  certain  softening  plirases, 
^express  the  darker  shades  of  his  melancholy  history 


-^an  expedient,  by  the  way,  the  success  of  which  ought 
certainly  to  recommend  it  to  all  whose  object  it  is  to 
extenuate  whatever  guilt  and  deformity  may  stain  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  admire.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Mr  Lockhart’s  more  formal  apologies  for  the 
poet,  one  or  two  which  we  cannot  help  noticing#  In 
one  place,  he  prefaces  an  account  of  the  origin  of  cer¬ 
tain  faults,  which  he  had  just  before  related,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — “  Of  these  failing*,  and  indeed  of 
all  Burns’s  failings,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there 
was  more  in  his  history  to  account  and  apologize  for 
them,  than  can  be  alleged  in  regard  to  almost  any  other 
great  man’s  imperfections.”  Now,  weshall  willingly  grant 
to  Mr  Lockhart  the  truth  of  all  that  he  states  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  these  failings^  as  he  is  pleased  to  term 
them.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  they  at  first  took  their 
rise  from  a  burning  desire  in  the  poet’s  soul  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  from  his  conscious  possession  of  uncommon 
talents  for  conversation,  from  appetites  naturally  fervid, 
from  a  characteristic  contempt  of  “  nice  and  scrupulous 
rules  ;”  yet  all  this  cannot  change  the  essential  nature 
of  those  vices  which,  through  such  means,  became  fixed 
elements  of  his  character.  The  truth  is,  that  if  it  be 
admitted  as  forming  any  apology  for  the  vices  of  Burns, 
that  they  arose  from  such  and  such  causes,  there  are 
few  characters  so  guilty  as  not,  on  the  same  principles, 
to  admit  of  defence. 

3Ir  Lockhart  allows  that  it  is  possible,  for  some  it 
may  be  easy,  to  imagine  a  character  of  a  much  higher 
cast  than  that  of  Burns,  developed,  too,  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  many  respects  not  unlike  those  of  his  liistory, 
— the  character  of  a  man  of  lowly  birth,  and  powerful 
genius,  elevated  by  that  philosophy  which  alone  is  pure 
and  divine,  far  above  all  annoyaiiCvS  of  terrestrial  spleen 
and  passion.”  But  then  he  asks,  “  Could  such  a  be¬ 
ing  have  delighted  his  species,  could  he  even  have  in- 
structed  them,  like  Burns  ?  Ought  wc  not  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  every  new  variety  of  form  and  circumstance,  in 
and  under  which  the  ennobling  energies  of  true  and  lofty 
genius  are  found  addressing  themselves  to  the  common 
brethren  of  the  race  ?  Would  we  have  none  but  31  il- 
tons  and  Cowpors  in  poetry  ;  but  Brownes  and  Southeys 
in  prose  ?  \\’'er2  the  doctrine  of  intellectual  excom¬ 

munication  to  be  thus  expounded  a!id  enforced,  how 
small  the  library  that  would  remain  to  kindle  the  fancy, 
to  draw  out  and  refine  the  feelings,  to  enlighten  the  head 
by  expanding  the  heart  of  man  !  From  Aristophanes  to 
Byron,  how  broad  the  sweep,  how  woful  the  desola¬ 
tion  !”  Not  to  dwell  on  what  is  sufiicicntly  obvious, 
that  all  this,  even  supposing  it  true,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  Burns’s  culpability,  we  cannot  but  ex¬ 
press  our  astoni^-hment,  that  3Ir  Lockhart  should  ever 
have  given  to  the  public  the  passage  which  lias  just 
been  quoted.  Arc  we  then  to  be  gravedy  told,  that  a 
profligate  rake,  who  can  dress  up  the  tale  of  his  mid¬ 
night  revels  in  a  drapery  far  more  fascinating  to  the 
sense  of  most  men  than  midnight  rcvcllings  are  abhor¬ 
rent  to  their  minds, — that  such  a  man  is  a  better  in¬ 
structor  of  his  species  than  he  who,  witli  a  powerful  ge¬ 
nius,  has  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  the  school  of  a 
“  pure  anti  divine  philosophy  r”  If  such  are  the  in¬ 
structors  to  whom  3Ir  Lockhart  would  bring  our  youth, 
we  like  him  not  for  a  pedagogue.  But  “  ought  wc  not 
to  be  thankful  for  every  new  variety  of  form  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  and  under  which  genius  addresses  us  ?” 
Ves,  truly,  thankful  for  every  variety  !  and,  though  it 
should  be  Atheism,  or  debasing  lewdness,  or  brutish  in¬ 
temperance,  or  malignant  revenge, — if  these  are  “  forms 
in  and  under  which  the  ennobling  energies  of  genius  are 
found  addressing  themselves  to  the  common  brethren  of 
the  race,”  surely  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  them  ! 
VV^ouId  we  have  none  but  3Iiltons  and  Gowpers, 
Brownes  and  Houtheys  ?  From  Aristophanes  to  Byron, 
how  broad  the  sweep,  how  woful  the  desolation  I 

But  wc  must  close  these  strictures  on  31  r  Lockhart 
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and  his  Reviewer.  Wc  are  (juite  aware  that  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  have  thus  been  expressed  will,  in  the  judg- 
I  ment  of  many,  stamp  their  author  as  an  impenetrable 
'  bigot,  and  ‘‘  narrow-minded  puritan  in  works  of  art.” 
There  are  many,  very  many,  who,  provided  a  man  pos¬ 
sess  genius,  and  provided,  always,  that  he  is  unim¬ 
peached  on  the  point  of  honour,  feel  very  indifterent  as 
to  his  morals  in  other  respects,  whether  he  be  profane 
or  religious,  profligate  or  temperate.  To  all  such,  our 
old-fashioned,  sober  way  of  thinking,  will  be  far  from 
agreeable ;  nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  lower  the 
standard  of  truth  to  suit  them.  One  remark  more,  and 
we  have  done.  ^V'hen  a  man  of  genius  sits  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius,  allowance 
is  due  for  the  partialities  of  a  brother.  In  this  circum¬ 
stance,  some  excuse  is  to  be  found,  not  only  for  Mr 
Lockhart  and  his  Reviewer,  but  also  for  one  who  needs 
apology  perhaps  more  than  either,  because,  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  for  sound  and  strict  morals  which  has  more  than 
once  procured  for  him,  from  31  r  Lockhart,  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  great  moral  poet,” — he,  too,  has  lifted  his 
pen  in  defence  of  Robert  Rums.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  Wordsworth,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  generous 
sympathy  with  a  kindred  genius,  should  have  lent  him¬ 
self  to  write  an  apology  for  Burns,  wherein  he^  the 
‘‘  moral  poet,”  speaks  with  disapprobation,  if  not  con¬ 
tempt,  of  the  rigidly  virtuous,”  and  which  profane 
wits  will  find  ample  enough  to  cover  whatsoever  of  im¬ 
piety  or  of  profligacy  they  also  may  be  able  to  adorn 
with  poetic  charms. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

No.  II. 

We  have  already  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  members  who  compose  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  We  now  proceed  to  the  ('ourt  itself. 

The  Assembly  is  a  very  dignified  court.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  fine  in  the  idea  of  a  national  ec¬ 
clesiastical  synod,  convened  annually  in  a  systematic 
manner,  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  Assembly 
liad  indeed  at  one  time  greater  power  than  it  now  pos¬ 
sesses.  Our  readers,  we  presume,  knov/  something  of 
its  history  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  they  are  also  aware,  that  the 
time  has  now  gone  by  wlicn  this  court  w'as  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  government, — when  it  even  defied  the  power 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  when,  by  his  command,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cause  Colonel  Cottcrell  to  surround 
the  house  where  it  was  litld  with  an  armed  force,  and 
peremptorily  dismiss  the  member.^.  Yet  it  is  still, — 
though  shorn  of  its  power  and  influence, — a  court,  the 
meeting  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Cliurch — a  ma(jnum  el  vcnerahile  nomen  ;  and  its 
members  must  necessarily  look  forward  to  its  convoca¬ 
tion  with  no  common  interest. 

The  court  is  constituted  in  a  peculiar  manner :  a 
nobleman  is  always  appointed  by^  the  King  to  be  the 
representative  of  royalty,  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
Lord  High  Coimnissioncr  ;  and  this  functionary  walks 
in  procession  to  end  from  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
with  a  guard  of  honour,  and  with  a  limited,  though  at 
the  same  time  imposing,  parade  of  dignity.  During 
the  two  Sundays  which  intervene  during  the  sittings  of 
the  court,  a  procession  is  got  up,  and  the  Commissioner 
proceeds  to  St  Giles’  in  state,  where  sermons  are  preached 
before  him  by  ministers  appointed  by  the  court  for  that 
purpose.  He  a!so  holds  leveis  every  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  court  for  daily  business ;  those  levees, 
which  arc  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Assembly  (which 
is  always  on  a  Thursday),  and  on  the  Sundays,  are  best 
attended.  Finally,  there  is  abundance  of  feasting  and 
making  merry  :  the  3Ioderator  gives  his  breakfasts,  and 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  his  dinners,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  many  other  private  occasions. 


It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Kirk,  that  the  3Ioderator  or  President 
of  the  meeting  should  be  a  minister.  The  celebrated 
George  Buchanan  once  held  the  office ;  but  he  was,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  instance  of  a  layman  bein<y 
called  to  the  3Ioderator’s  chair ;  and  custom  has,  in  a 
manner,  now  sanctioned*  that  no  one  but  a  minister  bo 
elected.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  it  would  be  prepcr.terous,  not  to  say 
uncanonical,  to  elect  a  layman  as  President.  It  was 
only  in  a  late  Assembly,  however,  that  a  learned  judge 
—a  ruling  elder — vigorously  maintained  that  he,  or  any 
other  member,  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  3Ioderator's 
chair  as  the  Reverend  Principal  (Haldane  of  St  An¬ 
drews)  who  so  ably  filled  it ;  nay,  if  we  recollect  right, 
the  said  learned  judge  even  hinted  that,  on  some  future 
occasion,  a  lay  member  would  probably  propose  himself 
as  a  candidate.  The  thing  might  be  done,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  with  little  hopes  of  success.  The  case  of  George 
Buchanan  would  be  found  of  little  weight  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  ;  because  Buchanan,  though  a  layman,  w’as  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  or  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  lectured  as  such  in 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.  I^et  us  only  observe  the 
duties  of  the  Moderator.  This  functionary  is  chosen 
annually, — that  is,  a  new  3Ioderator  is  always  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  3Ioderator,  as  President  of  the  Convocation,  to 
open  and  conclude  every  sederunt  with  grayer ;  and 
when  the  assembly  has  concluded  its  business,  the  3Io- 
d  era  tor  addresses  to  the  members  a  speech,  (having  first 
addressed  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,)  in  which,  as  a 
clergyman^  lie  terms  them  right  reverend  and  right 
honourable.  This  being  done,  he  dissolves  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  the  name  of  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  the 
same  authority,  appoints  when  it  shall  meet  again.  Du¬ 
ring  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  too,  the  3Ioderator, 
pro  tempore^  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  channel  of 
communication  between  the  church  and  the  government. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  be  rc-elected ;  at 
least,  we  never  heard  of  such  a  procedure  in  the  annals 
of  the  court.  At  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  w'alks  in  procession  to  the  church 
or  cathedral  of  St  Giles’,  where  divine  service  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  a  sermon  is  preached  before  him  by  the 
last  31oderator,  after  winch  the  court  assembles  in  the 
aisle;  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  submits  his  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Assembly,  which  is  read,  and  duly  re¬ 
gistered  ;  the  old  3Iodcrator  constitutes  the  court,  and 
the  first  thing  done,  is  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
President,  which  being  accomplished  by  a  kind  of  popu¬ 
lar  election — popular,  however,  more  in  name  than  in 
reality — the  old  Moderator  vacates  his  seat  to  his  success¬ 
or.  Now  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  admit  a  layman  into  her  pulpits ;  and  it  is 
less  likely  that,  wlien  she  can  get  clergymen  to  under¬ 
take  the  office  of  3Toderator  in  her  supreme  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  court,  she  would  consent  to  the  duties  being  done 
by  proxy. 

(lur  readers  are  aware  that  the  Church  of  ScoJaiid, 
fer  nearly  a  century,  has  been  divided  into  two  parties, 
termed  the  moderate^  and  the  popular  or  evangelical 
party;  or,  as  they  would  be  termed  in  England,  the 
court  and  the  country  parties — the  High  Church  and 
the  Loxv.  The  former  of  these  parties  are  generally 
Tories^  the  latter  Whigs  ;  and  their  mode  of  preaching 
is  very  different,  yet  both  profess  to  follow  rigidly  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Kirk.  Since  the  days  of 
Principal  Robertson,  the  historian  of  Scotland,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  parties  have  always  possessed  the  ascend¬ 
ency  in  the  Assembly ;  and  it  is  from  tliat  party  that 
the  3Ioderator  is  generally  chosen  :  indeed,  we  niaysay, 
has  been  chosen^  with  only  one  or  iico  exceptions,  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  election  of  the  3Ioae- 
rator  is  completely  on  the  close  or  borough  systern,  R 
never  coming  to  a  fair  trial  of  votes,  lor  the  new  31  o- 
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derator  is  generally  appointed  or  nominated  by  the 
stronger  party  some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  advert  to  other  peculiar 
features  of  the  General  Assembly. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  AULD  BEGGAR  MAN. 

The  auld  cripple  beggar  cam*  jumping,  jumping, 

Hech !  how  the  body  was  stumping,  stumping, 

His  wee  wooden  leggie  was  thumping,  thumping— 

Saw  ye  e’er  sic  a  queer  auld  man  ? 

And  aye  he  hirclielled,  an’  boasted,  boasted ; 

Aye  he  stampit  his  foot  an*  he  boasted  ; 

Ilka  woman  an*  maid  he  accosted— 

Saw  ye  e’er  sic  a  queer  auld  man  ? 

The  auld  wives  cam*  hirpling  in  scores  frae  the  clachin, 
The  young  wives  cam’  rinnin*,  a’  gigglin’  and  laughin’, 
The  bairnies  cam’  todlin’,  a’ jinkin’  and  daffin’. 

And  poukit  the  tails  o’  the  queer  auld  man. 

Out  cam’  the  young  widows,  a’  blinkin’  fu’  meekly, 

Out  cam’  the  young  lasses,  a’  smirkin’  fu’  sweetly. 

Out  cam’  the  auld  maidens,  a’  bobbin’  discreetly. 

And  gat  them  a  smack  frae  the  queer  auld  man ! 

Out  cam’  the  big  blacksmith,  a’  smeekit  and  duddy, 

Out  cam’  the  fat  butcher,  a’  greasy  and  bluidy. 

Out  cam’  the  wee  cartwriglit,  the  auld  drucken  body. 
An’  swore  they  v/ad  batter  the  queer  auld  man. 

Out  cam’  the  lang  weaver  wi’  his  biggest  shuttle, 

Out  cam’  the  short  snab  wi’  his  sharp-cutting  whittle, 
Out  cam’  the  young  herd  wi’  a  great  heavy  bittle. 

An’  swore  they  wad  flaughter  the  queer  auld  man  ! 

The  beggar  he  const  aff  his  wee  wooden  peg. 

And  he  showed  them  a  brawny  sturdy  leg, 

I  wat  but  the  carle  was  strappin  and  gleg— 

0  saw  ye  e’er  sic  a  brisk  auld  man  ? 

He  tliumpit  the  blacksmith  haine  to  his  v/ife. 

He  pecheled  the  butcher,  wha  ran  for  his  life. 

He  chased  the  wee  wright  wi’  the  butcher’s  sharp  knife— 
O  ken’d  ye  e’er  sic  a  brave  auld  man  ? 

He  puffed  on  the  weaver,  he  ran  to  his  loom. 

He  skelpit  the  snab  hame  to  cobble  his  siiooii. 

He  shankit  the  herd,  on  his  bog  reed  to  croon— 

,  O  ken’d  ye  e’er  sic  a  strung  auld  man  ? 

The  wives  o’  the  town  then  a’  gathered  about  liim. 

And  loudly  an’  blithely  tlie  bairnies  did  shout  him ; 
They  liissed  the  poor  louns,  who  had  vowed  they  wad 
*  clout  him— 

O  ken’d  ye  e’er  sic  a  lucky  auld  man  ? 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN. 

I  WOULD  write  you  a  dozen  letters,  coz,— 

A  dozen  letters  a-day  ; 

But  I’m  growing  so  old  and  so  stupid,  coz, 
That  I  don’t  know  a  thing  to  say  : 

*Tis  a  long — long  time  since  we  met,  dear  coz, 
And  I’m  sadly  changed  since  then  ; 

I  hardly  think  you  W’ould  know  me,  coz, 

I’m  so  verv  like  other  men. 


I  mind  when  you  used  to  tell  me,  coz, 

That  I  never  would  sober  down  ; 

And  through  my  teens  and  my  twenties,  coz, 

I  was  wild  enough  I  own ; 

But,  like  a  regiment  of  men  in  red, 

They  have  all  marcli’d  by  at  last ; 

And  the  sound  of  their  music  and  meiTy  tread 
In  the  distance  is  dying  fast. 

It  is  very  sti*ange  to  consider,  coz, 

What  a  few  short  years  may  do  ;— 

They  have  made  a  respectable  man  of  me, 

And  a  wife  and  mother  of  you. 

But,  oh  !  that  I  were  a  boy  again. 

And  you  a  girl  once  more,— 

When  we  wander’d  together  among  the  woods, 

Or  pick’d  up  shells  by  the  shore  ! 

And  do  you  remember  the  garden  seat. 

Where  we  read  the  Arabian  Nights^ 

And  do  you  remember  the  neat  little  room. 

Where  I  made  my  paper  kites  ? 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  big  kite,  coz. 

That  w’as  higher  a  foot  tlian  me ; 

For  you  know  you  let  go  the  string  one  day, 

And  it  flew  away  over  the  sea, 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  pony,  too, 

That  we  used  so  to  kiss  aiid  liug ; 

And  the  pup  that  we  thought  a  Newfoundland  pup, 
Till  it  turn’d  out  a  black-nosed  pug ; 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  dancing-school, 

And  my  pumps  always  down  in  the  heel. 

That  were  sure  to  go  dancing  off  my  feet 
In  the  middle  of  every  reel. 

O  !  wdiat  would  I  not  give  now,  dear  coz, 

For  a  single  king’s  birth-day ; 

I  see  there  are  squibs  and  crackers  still. 

But  their  magic  is  gone  for  aye  ! 

Thus  all  the  hopes  of  my  boyhood,  coz, 
ThatTocket-like  went  forth. 

Have  blazed  for  a  little,  and  then  gone  out. 

And  fiillen  unmark’d  on  the  earth. 

Have  the  flowers  as  pleasant  a  smell,  sweet  coz, 

As  they  used  to  have  long  ago  ? 

When  you  wander  out  on  a  summer  night. 

Has  the  air  as  soft  a  glow  ? 

Do  you  stand  at  the  window  to  count  the  stars 
Before  you  lie  down  to  sleep  ? 

Do  you  pray  for  your  father  and  mother  now, 
Tlien  tliink  they  may  die,  and  weep  ? 

Ah  !  what  have  we  got  by  exjierience,  coz. 

And  what  is  a  knowledge  of  life? 

It  has  taught  me  that  I  am  an  author,  coz. 

And  that  you  are  another  man’s  wife  ! 

And  what  is  the  use  of  my  authorship. 

Though  it  gain  me  a  short-lived  eclat, 

If  I’m  soon  to  become  an  old  bachelor, 

And  you,  coz,  a  gi’andmama  ? 

Then,  pr’ythee,  don’t  ask  me  to  write  to  you,  coz, 
Any  more  of  these  foolish  letters, 

For  a  feeling  of  sadness  will  haunt  them  still, 

And  memory  hold  them  in  fetters  ;— 

But  I’ll  come  to  you  sometime  in  August,  coz, 

And  join  in  your  children’s  revels, 

For  I’m  dying  to  get  to  the  country,  coz. 

From  the  blue  and  the  printers*  devils. 

11,  C.  B. 
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LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. - 


We  uriderftand  that  a  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  comprising  the 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  year  1645  to  the  Resto¬ 
ration  of  Charles  II.  iu  1660,  by  M.  Russell,  LL.D.,  the  learned 
author  of  the  “  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,**  will 
form  two  volumes  of  Constable’s  Miscellany,  which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  or  autumn. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Rev.  \,  Keith’s  (of  St  Cyrus)  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  The  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  particularly  as 
illustrated  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers,  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days. 

We  understand  that  a  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
shortly. 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs  Anne  H,  Judson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Jud- 
son.  Missionary  to  the  Rirman  Empire,  may  be  expected  in  a  few 
days. 

Tables  op  Weights  and  Measures.— We  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  little  work  of  merit  and  very  general  utility,  by  William 
Eigen  of  Aberdeen,  Teacher  of  the  Commercial  and  Mathematical 
School  in  that  city.  It  consists  of  I'ables  for  converting  Qu;mti- 
ties  and  Prices  by  the  old  weights  and  measures,  into  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Quantities  and  Prices  by  the  Imperial  Standards,  and 
conversely.  It  is  to  these  accurately-constructed  Tables  that  wc 
are  inclined  to  attiibute  the  fact,  that  more  has  been  already  ac¬ 
complished  in  Aberdeen  and  the  country  adjoining,  in  bringing 
the  New  Act  of  Parliament  into  operation,  than  has  been  yet 
done  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  or  even  in  England. 

The  Court  Journal. — We  have  received  the  first  Number  of 
the  Court  Journal—^  new  periodical,  which  has  Just  been  started 
by  that  most  enterprising  of  all  publishers — Henry  Colburn.  It  is 
the  common  cant,  we  observe,  among  a  certain  set  of  literati,  to 
sneer  at  Mr  Colburn’s  indefatigable  exertions  as  a  publisher ;  but 
in  this  cant  we  do  not  choose  to  join.  We  consider  the  republic 
of  letters  indebted  to  Mr  Colburn.  He  publishes,  no  doubt,  a 
quantum  sufficit  of  stupid  books,  because  there  is  a  quantum  suj/i- 
cit  of  people  who  write  stupid  books ;  but  he  also  publishes  a 
great  number  of  very  clever  books,  and  his  whole  soul  is  in  hh 
profession.  Having  no  Archibald  Constable  now,  we  wish  we 
had  a  few  more  Colburns.  This  is  no  bought  puff ;  and  if  oui 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  some  of  our  notices 
of  Colburn’s  books,  they  will  find  that  we  praise  or  blame  solely 
as  our  own  judgment  dictates  ;  but  we  like  to  pay  a  compliment 
where  it  is  deserved.  The  Court  Journal  is  very  elegantly  got 
up,  and  if  exclusive  sources  of  information  be  secured,  will  no 
doubt  succeed.  We  must  confess,  that  wc  scarcely  see  sufficient 
proofs  of  this  being  the  c.ase  in  the  first  number.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  paper  it  contains  is,  “  Some  leaves  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Countess  *♦*♦,**  We  wish  the  Court  Journal  all 
the  success  it  may  merit. 

Mr  Mactaggarl’s  work  on  Canada  will  appear  very  shortly.  It 
will  exhibit  the  resources,  productions,  and  capabilities  of  tha? 
interesting  colony,  and  will  contain,  we  are  informed,  much  new 
and  curious  information. 

Mr  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.,  and  M.R.S.L.,  has  in  the  press 
Craigmillar  Castle,  and  other  Poems. 

A  very  splendid  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  comprising 
Fac-similes  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics, 
preserved  in  the  principal  Libraries  of  Europe,  is  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Messrs  Whittaker  and  Co.  It  is  to  extend  to  four 
volumes  imperial  folio,  which  will  contain  800  Engravings,— the 
price,  coloured,  150  Guineas,  and  plain,  75  Guineas.  The  whole 
is  to  l)c  illustrated  by  most  curious  inedited  Manuscripts  from 
the  originals.  This  work  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
Histories  already  existing  of  tlie  Antiquities  of  the  World. 

The  author  of  the  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  Plain  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Attainment  of 
Knowledge,  including  a  plan  for  a  course  of  study,  by  which  the 
acquirement  of  useful  learning  will  be  much  simplified.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  publication  shall  be  cheap,  in  order  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

Four  hundred  pages  of  Moore’s  long  expected  Life  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron  are  now  printed.  Neatly  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in 
the  publisher’s  hands,  and  the  w'ork,  which  will  consist  of  a  thick 
quarto,  will  appear,  it  is  expected,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
season.  It  is  said  to  be  inters))crsed  with  original  letters  and 
poems,  after  the  manner  of  Mason’sLife  of  Grey,  and  Hayley’s  Life 
of  Cowjter.  Moore  has  already  left  Lord  Lansdown’s,  where  he 
has  been  residing  since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  and  is  now  in 
London,  superintending  the  progress  of  the  w  ork. 

The  illustration  of  the  recherche  pursuits  of  fashionable  life, 


says  the  Court  Journal,  by  means  of  novels,  is  now  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  highest  perfection.  The  class  of  fashionable  authors  has 
risen  in  rank  from  private  gentlemen  to  peers ;  and  we  are  now 
assured,  that  a  work,  to  be  called  The  Exclusives,”  from  the 
pen  of  an  authoress  of  Royal  blood,  Is  actually  in  the  press. 

The  new  novel,  by  the  author  of  Pelham,  is  entitled  Devereux 
and  will  be  published  early  next  month.  ’ 

Mr  Loudon  is  about  to  publish  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants 
which  will  contain  no  fewer  than  nearly  ten  thousand  engravings 
on  wood,  and  will  be  written  in  the  popular  stylo  of  liis  volumes 
on  Gardening  and  Agriculture. 

The  most  attractive  dramatic  novelty  which  has  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  is  a  tragedy  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  entitled 
Henri  III,  et  Sa  Cour,  It  is  written  co  mpletely  in  the  style  of 
Shakspeare’s  historical  dramas,  the  unities  having  fortunately 
now  gone  very  much  out  of  fashion  in  France.  The  play  in  ques¬ 
tion  represents  the  bonne  compagnie  of  Paris,  as  it  existed  about 
the  year  15vS0.  Mademoiselle  Mars  sustains  the  principal  female 
part,  the  Duchess  de  Guise  ;  and  her  conception  of  the  character 
is  represented  as  very  superb.  “  The  best  tragedies  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire,”  says  a  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
“  would  appear  cold  next  to  such  a  piece  as  ‘  Henry  III. but  if 
Racine  and  Voltaire  were  now  living,  and  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  freedom  aftbrded  by  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  they 
would,  of  course,  produce  plays  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  M. 
Dumas.” 

In  the  last  No.  of  an  interesting  London  Periodical,  conducted 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Amulet,  and  entitled,  “  The  Spirit  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Age,”  w'e  observe  the  following  passage,  whicli  we 
think  an  exceedingly  good  one : — “  We  suppose  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  natives  of  the  north  countree.  To  such  we  would  re¬ 
commend  the  Edinburgh  Literarv  Journal,  a  Weekly  Re¬ 
gister  of  C’riticism  and  Belles  Lettres,  to  which  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  Scottish  writers  are  regular  contributors.” 
We  hcaitily  coincide  in  this  recommendation,  only  we  have  so 
many  readers  already,  that  it  may  look  greedy  in  us  to  wish  for 


more. 


Theatrical  Gossip, — Matthews  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
new  “At  Home.”  It  is  called  The  Spring  Meeting;  and  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  variety  of  story,  jest,  personation,  and  transform¬ 
ation,  it  contains  six  comic  songs;  1st,  A  coup-d'cell  over  his 
preceding  “  At  Homes;”  I’d,  London  Newspapers ;  5d,  Doncas¬ 
ter  Races;  4th,  A  Ship  Launch;  5th,  A  Concert  at  Woolwich; 
and  Cth,  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  II is  imitations  of  Dr  Kitchi- 
ner  and  De  Begnis  are  represented  as  exceedingly  good.  Vates 
varies  the  entertainment  with  two  monoi)oIylogues,— 
the  Laivyers,  or  Courting  in  Court,  and  Harlequin  and  Mr  Jen- 
C/wi’,— both  of  which  are  very  clever  and  amusing.— Soiitag  has 
returned  to  London,  and  brouglit  with  her  a  sister,  said  to  be  as 
accomplished  and  seduisante  as  herself,  who  will  appear  speedily 
at  some  of  the  Nobility’s  Concerts.— We  are  happy  to  understand 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lugubrious  paragraphs  which  have  been 
making  the  round  of  the  New’spapers,  Kean  is  by  no  means  so  ill 
as  has  been  represented.  Me  is  expected  to  appear  soon  at  the 
Dublin  Theatre. — Madame  Caradori,  and  our  townsw’oinan  Miss 
Isabella  Paton,  are  both  performing  in  Dublin  at  present.— Our 
Manager’s  Benefit  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  his  friend  T.  P.  Cooke.  Every 
box  is  taken,  and  the  house  will  of  course  be  a  bumper.  Our 
theatrical  friend  Old  Cerberus  will,  no  doubt,  have  something 
to  say  on  the  subject  next  Saturday. — We  understand  that  a  na¬ 
tional  historical  drama,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy, 
by  a  gentleman  residing  in  tliis  city,  is  to  be  performed  next 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre ;  and,  from  what  wc 
know  of  the  author’s  abilities,  w'c  are  inclined  to  augur  favourably 
of  its  success. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

IVIay  2 — May  8. 

Sat.  The  Red  Rover,  The  Pilot. 

Theatre  closed  during  the  week. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPODNENTS. 

We  beg  to  inform  **  Questor,”  that  the  seven  Numbers  of 
Literary  Journal,  published  last  year,  will  of  course  be  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  first  volume ;  and  that,  in  future,  the  Journal  wifi  be 
made  into  volumes  regularly  every  half-year;  and  to  each  vo¬ 
lume  a  title-page  and  Index  will  be  given. 

The  Verses  by  Dugald  Moore,  author  of  “  The  Africans,  an 
other  Poems,”  and  also  the  Stanzas  by  “  Siam,”  of  tRa?gow,  will 
appear  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room.— We  regret  that  the  Lines 
by  “  M.”  of  Glasgow,  and  “  T.  H.,”  will  not  suit  us. 

“  Letters  from  London,  No.  X.”  in  our  next. 


t 


